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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Budget statement, made on Thursday 


M* ASQUITH’S get sti ,» mi ‘sday, 
shows that last year the revenue was £156,538,000, and 


the expenditure £151,812,000, This means a realised surplus 
of £4,726,000. On the present basis of taxation Mr. Asquith 
calculates that revenue for 1908-9 will be £157,770,000, and the 
expenditure £152,869,000. 

of £4,901,000 to dispose of. 
His scheme of old-age pensions he calculates will 


This gives him on estimated surplus 

He proposes to use it in the follow- 
ing way. 
only cost in all about six millions a year,—a most sanguine 
, however, take some time to 
paid till January Ist, 1909. 


estimate. As the machinery will 


erect, the pensions cannot begin to be 


Accordingly he will only have t welve or thir teen weeks’ pensions | 


to provide in the coming financial year. Therefore he reckons 
that he will not have to budget on pensions account for more 
than £1,200,000. addition, to halve 
the Sugar-tax. £3,400,000 
aycar. He is also going to give some relief to the payers of 
the tax on marine insurance, an item which he puts at £20,000 
ayear. He will also have to make a grant to the local authori- 
ties for the collection of License-duties, which will cost him 
£40,000 a year. These sums, added together, reduce his 
estimated surplus to £241,000. 


Mr. Asquith proposes, ll 


This will cost him in loss of revenue 


It will be seen from the figures just given that Mr. Asquith’s 
financial projects are what the Daily Mail very properly 
describes as “ A Budget of Post Obits.” On grounds of sound 
finance, Mr. Asquith’s surplus, even in a bumper year—a 
record year for home and foreign trade—is only enough to 
allow him to reduce the Sugar-tax by half, and to leave a 
margin for eventualities. Yet Mr. Asquith proposes not only 
to reduce the Sugar-tax, but to add at least six millions a year 
to our permanent expenditure! Of these six millions a year 
he only finds the money for £1,200,000. Therefore he is 
leaving very nearly five millions to be raised somehow or other 
Apparently he thinks that the automatic increase 
As we have 


next year. 
of the revenue will provide these five millions. 
pointed out elsewhere, he has no right to make any such 
assumption. It is far more likely that, as we are entering a 
period of trade depression, the revenue will prove, not elastic, 
but inelastic, and that we shall see a very considerable shrink- 
age under a great many items. People forget that when the 
revenue does begin to shrink it is extraordinary how rapid the 
process is. The cistern, when it does leak, leaks through 
many holes. 





But Mr. Asquith has done worse than merely reckon on an 
automatic increase of revenue which he has no right to reckon 








upon. He takes no account of that automatic increase in 
expenditure which the merest novice in finance can foresee. One 
would have imagined from Mr. Asquith’s Budget statement 
that it had never struck him, though it has struck every one 
else in the kingdom, that next year we shall be forced to face 
the question of a very large increase in the shipbuilding vote 
for the Navy, and that unless we are prepared to lose the 
command of the sea we must make a very heavy bid in the 
international auction-room. Again, be takes no account of 
the fact that the claims of social reformers and others are 
certain to mean a very large increase in civil expenditure, and 
that very possibly more money will be wanted for the Army. 
We venture to state without fear of contradiction that the 
automatic decrease in must be expected, 
together with the automatic increase of expenditure which 
cannot possibly be avoided, plus an outlay on old-age pensions 
far greater than Mr. Asquith has been willing to admit, but 
which is nevertheless inevitable, will necessitate next year 
new taxation to the tune of four or five millions. How is that 
money to be got? Mr. Asquith hints that in case of diffi- 
culties Mr. Lloyd George will be able to get it by paying off 
less Debt—z.e., raiding the Sinking Fund—or by increasing 
the pressure of the Income-tax. But both these expedients 
are highly objectionable, for both are, in effect, an attack on 
the capital resources of the country. One will stop accumula- 
tion in the individual, and the other will stop saving by the 
State. 


revenue which 


The way in which the money required for maintaining 
and expanding old-age pensions and maintaining the reduction 
of the Sugar-tax will be found, not by this Government, 
perhaps, but by the next, will, we fear, be some form of tariff. 
We cannot, in this context, do better than quote the words of 
the Daily Mail's leading article on the Budget — 

«“*After me the deluge’ is never a wise principle in policy 
Mr. Asquith has adopted it whole-heartedly, and, though he pro- 
tests that he would rather sacrifice the aged than abandon Free- 
trade, it is certain that the only way in which the obligations he 
laid upon the nation yesterday can be met without financial 
disaster will be by Tariff Reform.” 

We do not, of course, agree for a moment that the only way 
to meet these obligations without financial disaster will be by 
Tariff Reform. ‘Tariff Reform will in reality only add to the 
of bloated expenditure to which Mr. Asquith has 
At the same time, there is only too much 


disaster 
committed us. 
reason to believe that the only way in which the nation will 
ultimately consent to meet these obligations will be through 
indirect taxation,—that is, through a tariff. For this reason, 
bad as we think the Sugar-tax, if Mr. Asquith was determined 
to have old-age pensions, he would have served the cause of 
Free-trade better by retaining that tax. It cannot be taken 
off one year and put on the next, and yet it is the only form 
of indirect taxation left us which hus not the disadvantage of 
conveying into private pockets a large portion of what ought 
to go into the Treasury. 


Mr. Asquith, in a passage which no doubt alluded to the 
arguments of the Spectator, declared that he would not buy 
even such a boon for the veteran and worn-out workers of 
this country as old-age pensions at the cost of Free-trade. 
“Tt is most short-sighted to imagine you can permanently 
relieve the necessities of a class by slowly but surely im- 
poverishing the general resources of the country.” That is 
excellent sense, and if it stood alone would do the greatest 
credit, not only to Mr. Asquith’s head, but to his heart. 
Unfortunately, it does not stand alone, but has to be taken in 
conjunction with the fact that this is exactly what Mr. oe 
is doing. He is pretending to relieve the necessities of a class 
while slowly but aot impoverisbing the general resources of 
What should we think of a clergyman who made 


the country. 
and left 


moving sermons about the wickedness of gambling, 
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the pulpit to make a “book” on the Derby? That is what 
we are bound to think of Mr. Asquith in his capacity asa 
financier. 


In the course of his speech Mr. Asquith took great credit: to 
the Government for the way in which they had reduced the 
National Debt during their term of office. It is, indeed, a 
most remarkable record. Unfortunately, Mr. Asquith’s words 
can only give the melancholy satisfaction which is derived 
from a felicitous epitaph. The virtues recorded belong to the 
past. On Mr. Asquith’s own admission, the epoch of strenuous 
finance is closed, and with the new epoch of old-age pensions 
we are to enter upon a period when Chancellors of the Exchequer 
are invited to dip into the Sinking Fund when they need ready 
cash. Let us, however, turn to the detailed virtues portrayed in 
Mr. Asquith’s mortuary inscription. Last year alone the dead 
weight of the National Debt was reduced by the unprece- 
dented sum of £18,030,000. The amount available for 
reduction in the current year would not be far short of 
£15,000,000. By March 3lst next the dead weight of the 
Debt would be reduced to £696,500,000, and this would be 
brought back to the position in which it stood twenty years 
ago. By next March we should in three years have paid off 
£47,000,000 of Debt, and have saved in annual interest a 
million and a quarter. 


of our Free-trade system. Can any Continental and Pro- 
tectionist country show anything approaching it ? 





Report of Sir Eldon Gorst on the “ Finances, Administration, 
and Condition of Egypt and the Soudan.” Dealing first with 


the familiar subject of the Capitulations, Sir Eldon Gorst | 


points out what a serious barrier they are to many urgent 
reforms. If the Egyptians are to be gradually trained to rule 
themselves, the first step is to develop local self-government 
by means of Provincial Councils and municipalities. These, 
however, cunnot have any educative value unless they involve 
the principle that he who calls the tune shall also pay 
the piper. Yet there are hardly any methods of taxing 
foreigners which do not require the assent of the Powers. 


Again, no temperance legislation would be effective unless | 


it applied to Europeans, who carry on almost the entire 
liquor trade. 
the Legislative Council and the General Assembly at the 
end of last year, Sir Eldon Gorst shows that in the first stage 


only a small proportion of the electors voted, although great | 


interest was taken in the second stage. As an essential part 


of the electoral procedure was thus widely ignored, Sir Eldon | 


Gorst justly concludes that the country is very far from 
having arrived at the stage when representative institutions 
will be possible. He announces that a draft law has already 
been prepared of Lord Cromer’s policy for developing local 
self-government through reconstituted Provineial Councils. 
Sir Eldon Gorst’s Report is an admirably sound document, 
which assures us that Egypt will be wisely governed by him. 
We note with interest that he bas imitated Lord Cromer’s 
happy faculty of making his Report a readable narrative. 


The Times of Tuesday publishes from its Vienna corre- 
spondent an account of the libel action brought in the 
Courts at Budapest by M. Geza Polonyi, the Hungarian ex- 
Minister of Justice, against a Deputy. The trial was 
marked by unseemly wrangles between the Judge and the 
Public Prosecutor, each telling the other that he was not 
fit for his post. All the persons concerned in the trial are 
Magyars, and the 7imes correspondent asks, if such things 
happen under the eyes of the capital and the Government, 
what hope can there be that justice will be administered in 
the provinces, where non-Magyars are continually accused of 
“incitement against the Magyar State idea.” He mentions 
cases in which Slovaks have been, or are about to be, tried for 
political offences, and shows that the oppression is of a very 
serious kind. One Slovak, who is a naturalised American, is 
still confined in a damp dungeon, where he is spending seven 
months as a punishment for having given an American flag to 
a Slovak museum and sung a Slovak national song. 


The Reichstag on Tuesday debated the proposed increase 
of subsidy to the North German Lloyd Company for services 
The suggested 


in the South Seas and the Far East. 
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That is certainly an achievement to | 
be proud of, and shows the admirable strength and elasticity | 


Analysing the voting for the renewal of | 
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a 
| imevense of £25,000 had been approved by the Budget 
Committee by a majority of only one vote, and no ong 
was surprised at the various amendments moved in the 
Reichstag. Herr Dernburg, as we are informed by the Times 
correspondent, described the Bill as an “act of colonial 
policy,” and resisted the amendment which a majority of the 
House agreed to support that the £25,000 should be reduced 
to £11,500. The Company, he said, was conducting the 
South Sea service at a loss, and must be compensated. This 
was worth doing, as German New Guinea was in a promising 
condition, and the maintenance of regular communications 
between New Guinea and Australia would repay the outlay 
by increased Customs receipts. Moreover, if this service were 
abandoned the injury to German prestige would be consider. 
able. It would be supposed that owing to financial embarrass. 
ments Germany could not afford a paltry sum to keep her 
flag flying in Southern seas. We note that one speaker 
put the increase of Customs resulting from the proposed 
subsidy at only £5,000. Ultimately the House reduced the 
subsidy to £11,500. The tug-of-war between colonial enter. 
prise and the need for Imperial retrenchment is already 
severe, and is likely to become more so unless all the German 
colonies quickly pay their way, or some feasible reform of 
Imperial finance is devised. 





The South African Inter-State Conference made the follow. 
| ing important announcement on Tuesday :—“‘ The delegates 
| of the self-governing Colonies have adopted the principle of 
closer union, and undertake to submit certain resolutions to 
i Parliaments with reference thereto. They also under. 
| take to recommend to their Parliaments the appointment of 
delegates to a National Convention for the purpose of framing 
a draft Constitution.” This resolution, of course, deprives 
the remaining work of the Conference of nearly all interest, 
Any decisions as to Customs and railway rates will only be 
provisional, as all such matters will, we hope, be in the hands 
of a federated authority before very long. There may yet be 
obstacles, but we are sanguine on the whole, as the resolution 
welcoming federation has come sooner than was expected, and 
the reasons which made Australia backward in accepting 
| federation do not exist in South Africa. The resolution is a 
good omen for the future of South Africa and for her loyalty 
to Britain. 


The situation on the Indian frontier has become consider- 
ably less menacing during the week. The Mohmands have 
been harvesting their crops and have given no signs of 
renewed activity. Attention has been concentrated on the 
Afghans. Last Saturday afternoon a force of Afghans 


/numbering, according to the Z'imes correspondent, from 


thirteen thousand to twenty thousand, attacked Landi Kotal. 
They were repulsed with loss, and though they attacked again 
at night they were again repulsed. On Sunday afternoon 
Sir James Willcocks reached Landi Kotal, and on Monday 
morning he attacked the remnant of Afghans. The enemy's 
loss was about sixty, and they were completely dispersed. 
Apparently they did not attempt to stand against the artillery 
fire. Many of them are said to have fallen over precipices in 
their flight. The safety of the Khaiber Pass seems to be 


assured. 


The Times correspondent, commenting on the whole 
situation, says that unofficial war has been going on with 
Afghanistan since the attack on Landi Kotal, which was 
made by the militia levies, or first reserve, of the Amir's 
army. No proclamation has been issued by the Amir for- 











bidding his subjects to undertake hostilities, and some of his 
officials are definitely known to have aided the mullahs in an 
organised invasion of territory under British control. On 
the other hand, Thursday's papers publish from Reuter’s 
Agency an interview with Dr. Winter, who was for two years 
the Amir’s doctor, and who left Kabul in February. Dr. 
Winter says that the Amir is very friendly to Britain, but 
that his brother, Nasrullah Khan, who visited England a few 
years ago, has become very anti-British, and has even been 
playing the part of a mullah in stirring up unrest. He aims 
at overthrowing the Amir, who, for his part, approves of the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement, und would even welcome British 
railways in Afghanistan if only he could command the 
sympathy of his people. This at least explains the ambiguity 
of the Amir’s behaviour, and, further, it justifies the patience 
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of British policy. The chief danger is that the situation 
should be exaggerated and made the pretext for a revival of 
the forward policy. Tae 

The Wolverhampton election, which took place on Tuesday, 
and resulted in the return of the Liberal candidate by a majority 
of 8 votes, whereas Sir Henry Fowler in 1906 carried the seat 
by 2,865, cannot but be regarded as a most serious blow 
to the prestige of the Government. Wolverhampton has 
always been regarded as a safe Liberal seat, and it is difficult 
for the party to find an adequate answer to the taunt: “If 
you can only keep your strongholds by such majorities, how 
can you talk of retaining the confidence of ile country?” 
That the election was chiefly fought on the Tariff issue seems 
certain, but we do not doubt that had the Government pur- 
sueda different home policy from that which they have adopted, 
many of the Unionists who voted Free-trade in 1906 would 
have continued to do so. As it was, they felt that it was not 
injuring, but in the long run helping, Free-trade to warn the 
Government that they cannot be regarded as trustworthy 
trustees of Free-trade, 

A serious industrial crisis has come about in the North of 
England and in Scotland, the federated shipyards having 
decided to enforce a national lock-out. Owing to continued 
trade depression, the Masters’ Federation resolved about the 
end of last year on a reduction of wages of ls. 6d. a 
week in the case of shipwrights, joiners, &c., in the yards 
on the North-East Coast. After negotiations, the men’s 
executive recommended the acceptance of the compromise 
proposed by the masters,—viz., a reduction of Is. in January 
and 6d. in March; but the men rejected the proposal, 
adhering to the alternative compromise of a reduction of 1s. 
in January and 6d. in May, and a strike ensued on the 
North-East Coast in the middle of last January. Since then 
the masters have refused to submit the matter to arbitration, 
and have now locked out the whole of the men in all the 
Societies involved in the dispute,—some twelve thousand in 
all, including five thousand at present on strike. Mr. Winston 
Churchill returned from Dundee early in the week, and held 
conferences at the Board of Trade on Tuesday and Wednesday 
with representatives of the masters and men separately. 
Although no definite been reached, hopeful 
auguries are drawn from the adjournment of the meetings 
till Monday next. 


result has 


Mr. Harcourt, the First Commissioner of Works, in 
moving the adoption of the Report of the National Art 
Collections Fund at Burlington House on Wednesday, after 
describing the enlargements being carried out at the 
British Museum and the National Gallery, announced 
that a munificent gift had been made to the nation by Mr. 
Duveen, sen. Mr. Harcourt said that he had just con- 
cluded the formal arrangements for the presentation by Mr. 
Daveen of a new wing to the Tate Gallery, containing five 
galleries, with smaller rooms below suitable for students’ 
work. The Trustees of the National Gallery had agreed, when 
this new building was completed, to place in it the larger part 
of the great Turner Collection, at present inadequately housed 
in Trafalgar Square. Thus they would be enabled to fulfil 
Turner's own desire that his works should be gathered 
together in one Gallery to form a coherent whole. The 
formation of a special Turner Gallery has always been the 
ideal of the Spectator, and we desire to join in the heartiest 
expression of gratitude to Mr. Duveen for his splendid gift. 


We are indebted to the New York Outlook (quoted in the 
Daily Chronicle) for a delightful example of “ Protec- 
tionism run to seed.” The ineffectual efforts of Australian 
authorities during the last thirty years to exterminate 
English rabbits has given rise to a new industry, that 
of “rabbiters,” who made a living in this way. Now that 
the experiments of Dr. Danysz have promised a solution of 
the problem, his work is vigorously opposed by the Labour 
Party as detrimental to the “ rabbiters,” who number 
several thousand. “In other words, the professional rabbit 
exterminators must be protected in their business, and are 
opposing a law to bring about actual rabbit extermination, 
which would take away their occupation. This is class 
legislation with a vengeance!” But, as the NewYork Outlook 
goes on to point out, the policy of scientific wholesale extermina- 


tion could be supported consistently by the Protectionists in ! Consols (2}) were on Friday 85j—on 
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the interests of the bandicoot, “who is a native rabbit, 
absolutely inoffensive, and in great danger of having his living 
taken away from him by the foreign labour of the imported 
European rabbit.” The Australian Labour Party are deter- 
mined to rival the action of the Guild of Carpenters in Tokio, 
who successfully delayed the introduction of steam fire-engines 
to cope with the constant burning down of wooden houses on 
the ground that it injured their bhouse-building business. 
Surely the time has come for a new edition of Buastiat’s 
“ Sophismes Economiques.” Our readers will remember his 
delightful petition of the oil-merchants and lamp-makers to 
be protected against the unfair competition of the sun. 


The debate on the second reading of the Licensing Bill was 
resumed in the Commons on Monday. Mr. Lloyd George 
repudiated the notion that at the expiry of the time-limit the 
State was going to take over all the public-house business in 
the country. Licensed houses which succeeded legitimately 
would continue to make profits, and no more power to 
regulate the number of houses would be conferred at the 
end of the fourteen years than was possessed before 1904. 
Mr. Lyttelton declined to regard the Bill as a true remedy 
for existing evils, and warned the Government that unfair 
and harsh legislation commonly provoked a violent reaction, 
Lord Robert Cecil maintained that there was no connexion 
between a further reduction of licenses and the promotion of 
temperance, while Sir R. Cremer defended the workmen's 
clubs and hoped the Government would drop the clauses 
affecting them. Mr. Asquith summed up for the Government, 
denying that the imposition of a time-limit was confiscatory, 
and Mr. Cave’s amendment having been rejected, the Bill was 
read a second time by a majority of 246 (394 to 148). 


The Prince of Wales presided at the annual dinner of the 
Royal Colonial Institute on Monday, and spoke with the zest 
and sincerity which distinguish his speeches on the affairs 
of the Empire. “During the time that has elapsed,” he 
said, “since I first went to sea in 1879, I have been able 
to visit almost every part of the Empire. And without 
boast I may claim that probably no one in this room has 
landed on so many different portions of British soil as I 
have.” Later, the Prince proposed a new toast, “The British 
Dominions beyond the Seas,” and after reviewing the progress 
of the Empire, recommended reciprocity between the Mother- 
country and the Colonies in education by means of sympa- 
thetic co-operation between the Universities, and in religious 
life, as, for instance, in the coming Pan-Anglican Conference. 
In making the relations of the different parts of the Empire— 
relations which are in some ways difficult as those of 
Britain with foreign Powers—his own subject, the Prince of 
Wales is performing a very useful office, of which the oppor- 


us 


tunities are manifold. 

The recent naval disasters have led to an interesting corre- 
spondence in the Times. Mr. T. Gibson Bowles vehemently 
assails the Admiralty for allowing 
to be taken in peacetime, contending that 
reasonable to carry on naval manceuvres with shotted guns 
and live torpedoes in order to accustom the men to face them. 
A further protest is uttered by Mr. Bibby, chairman of the 
Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association, but as the risks 
to which merchant vessels are by manceuvres 
without lights are so much less frequent and serious than 
the risks entailed on the mancuvring warships themselves 
that we agree with the Times in regarding this aspect of the 
The real question is: 


and encouraging war risks 
it would be as 


subjected 


controversy as of minor importance. 
Are manceuvres without lights necessary for the maintenance 
of the highest naval efficiency? On this point there can 
hardly be room for two opinions. The essence of mancuvres 
is to reproduce as far as possible the conditions of actual 
conflict, and stealth and invisibility in attack are prime factors 
of success in naval warfare. Furthermore, as the Times points 
out, naval training in all its stages involves constant danger, 
and there has never yet been the slightest disposition on the 
part of our sailors to shirk or protest against it. When all 
parties are agreed that our naval pre-eminence must be main- 
tained, and the Navy itself is prepared to run the necessary 
risks, such protests are more creditable to the humanity than 
the logic of those who make them. 








recent. March 19th. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 34 
hursday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A PLAN TO DISCOURAGE THE WORKING 
CLASSES FROM MAKING ADEQUATE PRO- 
VISION FOR OLD AGE. 


YHE words which we have taken as the title for this 
article are an accurate description of the proposals 
made by Mr. Asquith in his Budget speech. He proposes 
to give a pension of 5s. a week, or £13 a year (reduced to 
£9 15s. per head for married couples), to persons of over 
seventy years of age who are not aliens, criminals, or 
lunatics, who are not at the present moment in receipt of 
poor relief, or, again, who do not enjoy an income of over 
£26 a year, or, in the case of married couples, when their 
combined income does not exceed £39 a year. When, 
however, a man has an income of more than £26 a year, 
or 10s. a week, the Government will pay him nothing 
Mark the results of the proposal. If a man has already 
secured through his savings, or through drawing deferred 
pay in the shape of a pension or from an annuity paid by 
an old employer, an income of 10s. 6d.a week, or over £26 
a year, the Government will give him nothing. If his 
income is, however, just 10s. a week, then he will get the 
full pension. It will therefore never be worth a working 
man’s while to provide any sum over 10s. a week for his 





old age. [We leave out of sight for the moment the 
arrangements as to married couples, but a_ similar 
argument applies to them.} If a man has been s0 


foolish as to make provision for over 10s. a week, even 
by a penny, his thrift will have been thrown away. 
He will be made to feel that he pinched and denied 
himself for nothing. Nay, he actually robbed himself by 
saving. If he had saved less, he might have been richer 
by 5s. a week. We are not exaggerating. ‘lake the case 
of Aand B. A’s savings just bring him in 10s. a week. 
He therefore gets the pension and enjoys lds. a week. 
B's savings reach 10s. 6d. a week. Therefore he cannot 
obtaina pension. Therefore his income will remain 4s. 6d. a 
week less than A’s. If this is nota plan to discourage men 
from making adequate provision for old age, what is it 
Men will not run the risk of their savings turning out 
well and bringing them in a few pence over 10s. a week. 
It will be too dangerous. 

Here, it seems to us, is a capital objection to the Govern- 
ment’s scheme. To provide adequately for old age even 
when a man can easily afford to do so will simply be to 
relieve the State,—an object for which few of us care to 
toil or deny ourselves. Perhaps it will be said that very 
few working men ever do make a larger provision for old 
age than 10s. a week. But to say this is to show want of 
knowledge of the habits of the working class. ‘There are a 
great number of men in our towns, and they are among the 
very best and worthiest men in the kingdom, who have 
made provision on a higher scale ; but they certainly will not 
make it in the future. This would be an objection, and a 
very serious objection, even if all men’s incomes were 
easily ascertainable, and if there was no fear of men making 
false declarations or concealing their incomes. As a 
matter of fact, however, we may be certain that a very 
large number of men will yield to the temptation to conceal 
their incomes, and we do not doubt but that a great many 
will do it effectually. We understand that in New Zealand 
it is very common for parents when they come to the 
pensionable age to divest themselves of any property which 
they may have, and hand it over to their children, in order 


to become eligible for the Government pension, there being | 


an amicable understanding that the children are only to 
have the money nominally, and are to be bound in honour 
to pass it back to the parents,—so to speak, under the 
table. We do not mean to say that such action would be 
illegal or morally wrong, unless, of course, the pensioners 
have to make a declaration on oath that they were receiving 
nothing from their children, or from any other outside 
source. It is pretty certain, however, that such technical 
transfers of property will upset the Government estimates 
and very largely increase the number of pensioners. 

There will be other cases in which illegal concealment of 
income is sure to take place, or, at any rate, will be 
attempred—old people will earn a few extra shillings a week 
unless carefully watched—and to prevent this investigations 
of a highly inquisitorial kind will become necessary. In 















view of this fact, we venture to assert that the Government's 
estimate that the pensioners can be kept down to the figure 
of half-a-million persons will prove entirely misleading 
Again, we are convinced that the expenses of ascertaining 
who is pensionable under the scheme and who is not wilj 
be greatly in excess of the estimate. Finally, we feel sure 
that a scheme so complicated and so harassing in its 
working, and so likely to be unpopular if penalties arg 
exacted from those who make false declarations or attempt 
to obtain pensions when they have no right to them, will 
not last more than a couple of years in its present form, 
By 1910 we shall see the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
the day declaring that the trouble, the difficulty, and the 
expense of enforcing the law are so great that it will be 
better and “cheaper in the end” to pay pensions to all 
persons of over seventy years of age,—even at a cost of 
£#12,000,000 a year. 

These are some of the objections which those who, like 
ourselves, consider this policy of non-contributory pensions 
absolutely unsound in itself, and sure to lead to a vast, and 
therefore intolerable, expenditure in the future, must feel 
bound to make to the scheme. But unless we are very 
much mistaken, the scheme will be assailed far more fiercely 
by those who will regard it as entirely inadequate, even 
though it is defended, as Mr. Asquith chose to defend it, 
as only the foundations of a plan which will be expanded 
as time goes on. In the first place, it is certain to be urged 
that the age-limit of seveuty will make the scheme futile 
and exasperating in the case of the great body of 
town artisans, who notoriously seldom reach the age of 
seventy. It will be said, and with some show of truth, that 
the beuefits of the scheme will be almost entirely confiued 
to the rurai poor, though the urban working classes con- 
tribute at a much higher rate to the revenue from which 
the pensions will be drawn. The Labour Party, again, are 
not likely to find much satisfaction in the discriminatory 
provisions of the scheme. ‘They are sure to exclaim 
wgainst their inquisitorial character and to urge that the 
proposals shall be at once “ simplified,”—i.e., enlarged. 
Another set of objectors, and objectors with an exceed- 
ingly strong case, will be found amongst the large body of 
Army and Navy, Civil Service, and Municipal and Police 
pensioners. ‘lhe majority of these have pensions of 
over 10s. a week, and therefore they will get nothing 
under the scheme. Yet they are certain to feel deeply 
How will the Government be able to meet the 
arguments of the man who says:—‘I made a bargain 
with the State when I went into its service that a certain 
amount of my pay (deferred pay) was to be kept back and 
given to me at the end of my life in the form of a pension, 
‘hat was part of my contract. Now the Government 
tell me that because [ made that contract I am not to 
get the help which they are going to extend to men of my 
age who, during their employment with private individuals, 
took their full pay and spent it. I do not grudge these 
men their money from the State, but why should not I 
have the same? Why should the State fine me because 
I went into a service in which part of the inducement to 
serve consisted in the promise of deferred pay ?” 


aggrieved. 


We shall have occasion later to speak more in detail of 
these and similar objections to the Government scheme. 
We must, however, before we leave the subject of Mr. 
Asquith’s last Budget say something as to the wider 
Exchequer aspects of his method of dealing with old-age 
pensions. Since the old-age pensions scheme is not to 
come into operation till 1909, Mr. Asquith will this year 
only have to provide for about a fifth of the sum which 
he estimates will be required to pay the pensious. As he 
puts it, he will only want £1,200,000 in the current financial 
year. Now if he were to keep taxation and expenditure 
at the present level, he would release a surplus next year of 
nearly five millions. He accordingly proposes not only 
to give old-age pensions, but, roughly, to halve the Sugar- 
tax. ‘To do this, he estimates, will cost him £3,700,000 a 
year. Therefore he considers that he can both promise 
old-age pensions and take off half the Sugar-tax. Note, 
however, that what he is really doing is postponing the evil 
day. Next year the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have 
to find the six millions required for old-age pensions, plus 
the £3,700,000 lost to the revenue by halving the Sugar- 
tax. In other words, the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
year 1909-10 will have to get something like ten millions a 
year more revenue. If, however, the revenue continues to 
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be as good as it is now—a very large “ if ’—there will be, 
to pal this ten millions, the five millions which this vear 
titutes the surplus. On this calculation, therefore, 


cons a 2 4 
only five millions extra will have to be found next 
year. Mr. Asquith is apparently optimistic enough to 


think that this five millions will most of it come from the 
automatic expansion of the revenue. What does not come 
from this source will be obtainable by diminishing those 
payments for the reduction of the National Debt upon 
which he prides himself, and not unreasonably. 

This may sound very well in the abstract, but as a matter 
of fact it is a piece of unabashed Micawberism. What Mr. 
Asguith is really doing is calculating upou * something 
turning up” to provide money for old-age pensions, or if 
you like to put it in another way, for the reduction he has 
made in the Sugar-tax. We venture to say that in reality 
what will “turn up” will not be an automatic increase of 
revenue, but a large automatic increase of expenditure. 
The Government this year just managed to do without 
any increase in their shipbuilding programme. Possibly 
it was safe not to lay down more battleships this year. 
Next year it will not be safe; and unless the Government 
are willing—which we do not for a moment believe they 
will be—to jeopardise the safety of the nation by an 
inadequate Naval Vote, they will be obliged to spend several 
millions extra upon the Navy. But this is not all. It is 
practically certain that the civil expenditure will be largely 
increased, and that money will have to be found to meet 
many of the promises made by the Government. We shall 
be lucky, indeed, if the needs of the Navy and the commit- 
ments under the head of civil expenditure do not entirely 


absorb the automatic increase of revenue, if there is such | 


an increase. It is quite conceivable, however, that in the 
period of trade depression upon which we are unfortunately 
entering there will be no automatic increase, but rather 
a decrease. In that case, even if the Government dip 
juto the Sinking Fund, as Mr. Asquith suggested, there 
will be need for more taxation to meet the double bill 
caused by the reduction of the Sugar-tax and the grant of 
old-age pensions. In other words, we venture to predict 
that next year Mr. Lloyd George will find it necessary to 
ask for new taxation to the tune of at the very least four 
millions. The Budget looks an excellent Budget on paper 
and the Government appear to have done the impossible, 
—that is, granted old-age pensions aud also halved the 
Sugar-tax; but as a matter of fact this pleasant surprise 
is only obtained by a juggle, and by deferring the pay- 
ment of the bill for old-age pensions till next year. 
It is bad finance, and except on the supposition that 
the Government will not be here next year, it will prove 
a terrible embarrassment. But if the Government are 
not here next year to meet the bills they have run 
up, the situation will be even worse, for they will then 
have given place to a Ministry which will only be too glad 
of an excuse for imposing new taxation in the shape of a 
tariff, and thus bringing about the destruction of our Free- 
trade system. The deadly injury to Free-trade involved 
in the policy of old-age pensions is, we admit, very cleverly 
concealed, but it is only concealed, and is not, therefore, 
less but more deadly. We should have been exceedingly 


glad to see the Sugar-tax reduced if it had been reduced | 


fairly and honestly, but a reduction which must involve 
new taxation of equal amount next year, owing to the 
burden of old-age pensions, is in reality no reduction 
at all. 

Before we leave Mr. Asquith’s Budget we desire to say 
a word as to his very striking testimony in support of the 
old-fashioned proposition that low taxes draw better than 
high. Mr. Asquith imphes that one of the results of re- 
ducing the rate of taxation on professional incomes has been 
to make people more ready to return their true incomes, 
and consequently the revenue has not suffered. Yet almost 


| often come through legislative and executive acts; 


in the same breath Mr. Asquith suggests that his successor | 


will be able to increase the burden on the wealthier Income- 
tax payer. Does it not occur to him that in that case the 
reverse of what has happened owing to a reduction will 
take place? Men who feel themselves unjustly treated will 
find means of tricking the Treasury, and it may very well 
happen that an Income-tax strenuously graduated against 
the larger incomes will vield no more than an Income-tax 
in which a less strenuous attempt is made to “take it 
out” of the rich man. Mr. Asquith apparently cannot 
profit by his own precept and example. 





THE NATIONALISATION OF RAILWAYS AND 
MINERALS. 

_* sections of the Liberal Press have been exceed- 
y ingly indignant with us for the comments which 
we made last Saturday upon Sir John Brunner’s amazing 
speech at the party meeting. The Daily Chronicle, the 
Daily News, the Manchester Guardian, and even the 
cautious Westminster Gazette have scolded us for daring 
to assert that there was anything inimical to the spirit 
of Free-trade in the suggestion that Government should 
foster trade, and thus offer an alternative to the dazzling 
promises of the Tariff Reformers. The arguments with 
which we are so familiar in the mouths of Protectionists 
have been trotted out for our benefit. Did the Spectator 
really mean to maintain the outworn and empty shibbo- 


leths of Cobdenism? Did it suppose that the world 
could get on without Government action? Was it so 


benighted as not to realise that laissez faire was idle 
pedantry? The Westminster Gazette created a special 
Spectator man of straw, and then demolished him with the 
utmost complacency. It was assumed, to begin with, that 
all Sir John Brunner meant was Government interference 
for the protection of the workers, such as we have in 
various forms of inspection, and in the State regulation of 
monopolies in order to prevent public inconveniences. 
“All British Governments, after Free Trade as before 
Free Trade, have been intimately concerned with commerce 
and industry, They regulate the shipping trade, they 
impose conditions on the railways, they maintain the Con- 
sular Service, they make innumerable regulations for 
factories and workshops, they subsidise technical educa- 
tion, and prepare elaborate reports for the benefit 
of agriculture and many special industries.” It is 
hardly necessary to say that the suggestion that the 
Spectator is against all such action is the merest moon- 
We pronounced no condemnation whatever on 
wise restrictions intended to safeguard women and 
children, to ensure the health of the community, or to 
prevent oppressive acts by trading monopolies, for the 
very good reason that within sound limits we are entirely 
in favour of such restrictions. What the Westminster 
Gazette so strangely fails to see is that there is an absolute 
difference between such restrictions and the Government 
action which Sir John Brunner advocates as the ideal of 
the Liberal Party. The Westminster Gazette deals with 
interference with trade in the moral and hygienic interests 
of the community,—interference which tends to diminish 
profits, but which is to be defended on the ground that 
it is right to reduce profits rather than to tolerate certain 
social evils. What John Brunner meant, as the 
context of his speech showed very well, was not more 
restrictions, more limitations of trade, and therefore more 
reductions of profit in the interests, moral or hygienic, 
of the public, but the increase of the profits of trade 
through Government action. In truth, and almost in so 
many words, he was urging the Government to bid for the 
support of the trading community by showing that it 
could bring them a profit by taking action in their 
concerns, 


shine. 


Sir 


Here is where we join issue absolutely. We believe it 
to be an entire delusion that you can legitimately increase 
the profits of business concerns by Government action, 
and turther, we hold that to profess that you can do so is a 
most dangerous and enervating delusion. Unquestionably 
a sound increase in the product and protit of industry has 
but 
if these are looked into closely, it will be found that 
the so-called Government action has not consisted in 
Government interference, but solely in relieving trade 


of shackles formerly imposed upon it in its alleged 
interests. That the Government may do much 
by relieving traders from the existing shackles of 


it may do something by publica- 
tion of information from Consuls and forth, or 
by collecting statistics, ure perfectly willing to 
admit. Again, it may help through technical instruc- 
tion, and occasionally by the giving of technical advice. 
We, however, challenge any man to produce a case in 
which the Government has fostered, or could directly foster, 
trade and commerce without giving it a bounty or subsidy 
in some form or other, direct or indirect. No doubt we 
could foster agriculture immensely in this country by 


red-tape, and that 
50 


we 
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giving a bounty of £1 an acre to every man who grew 
corn. But though such bounties would stimulate 
agriculture, they would be economically wasteful and 
unsound, because the money required would have to be 
drawn from the pockets of the taxpayers. A, B, C, and 
D would be taxed to benefit E and F,—the landlord and 
the farmer. Possibly it may sometimes be worth the while 
of the State to give a subsidy in order to provide a public 
service, as in the case of subsidies paid to shipping 
companies for steamships to be used as cruisers in time of 
war ; but such justifiable subsidies are given, not to benefit 
trade, but for the defence of the country. ‘lo sum up, we 
say again that if we accept the interpretations of Sir John 
Brunner’s speech given by the Liberal Press, it was the 
merest platitude; and if we do not, it was a most mis- 
chievous attempt to delude men into thinking that they 
can grow rich and increase the product of the world, not 
through their own energy and enterprise, but by the magic 
of State action, a magic of which the best and clearest 
formula is Protection by tariffs. 


The public was not required to wait very long for the 
authentic interpretation of Sir John Brunner’s speech. 
He gave it last Saturday evening. What he meant by 
his allusions to Government action was, he declared, the 
nationalisation of the railways, canals, and minerals of 
the country. Nothing but that! Here are his actual 
words :— 

“ Proceeding, Sir John recommended that railways and canals 
should be nationalised, for he was of the opinion that if they 
could get the cost of the carriage of goods down to the cost in 
European countries, our whole trade would be benefited, and would 
produce a larger advantage to the whole country than could be 
got from any system of Protective duties. He had visited the 
great French banks and had seen the balance-sheets of every 
civilised country, and it had been pointed out to him that 
England was the only country whose National Debt represented 
a pure waste, money absolutely lost. Every other European 
country had huge property to set against their National Debts, 
and he counselled the Government to take their courage in their 
own hands and borrow freely for national works, and thereby 
build up a policy which would be sound, wholesome, and for the 
good of the community. If more money from the national funds 
were spent on education, it would be returned in hard cash a 
thousandfold. He wanted further to see the State acquire the 
minerals of the country, and they could then laugh at com- 
petition. He spoke not as a business man, but as a patriot.”— 
Manchester Guardian, May 4th. 


The murder is out! Once again we find the policy of 
nationalising the railways, which has been so broadly 
hinted at by Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and the Daily News. With this interpretation before 
us, it becomes perfectly clear what Sir John Brunner 
meant, and that the Westminster Gazette's minimising 
interpretation is altogether beside the mark. It 
obvious that what Sir John Brunner was thinking was 
something of this kind :—* My business, and therefore, no 
doubt, other businesses, would do much better if the 
railway companies would only charge us lower rates. We 
could expand twice as rapidly as we do now if they would 
meet us as, say, the Prussian railways meet some of their 
great traders. Again, what enormous benefits the manu- 
facturers of various products could secure for themselves 
and for the community if the mines of coal and iron were 
in the hands of the State, and a reasonable level of prices 
were obtained. What we want, clearly, is the nationalisa- 
tion of railways, canals, and minerals, and trade fostered, 
stimulated, and encouraged by a ‘sound’ and sane system 
of railway and canal rates, and reasonable prices for coal 
and other minerals.” We have perhaps put the thinga 
little crudely, but this unquestionably what is at 
the back of the mind of Sir John Brunner, as of that 
of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir John 
and his fellows are itching to show what wonderful 
results they could get if Government helped trade 
through low transport rates; and, on the other hand, 
Mr. Lloyd George and his associates are equally itching 
to show what magnificent help they could give to com- 
merce if they were allowed to run the railways and 
endow the land with cheap transport, not to mention 
cheap minerals. 


1S 


1S 


That transport rates and mineral prices, greatly lowered 
by Government action, would primd facie seem to act as 
stimulants to commerce we do not doubt for a moment. 
But how would such lower rates of transport and cheaper 
price of minerals be secured ? Only in one way, and that is 











TL 
by Government subsidies or bounties in some form or other 
But such subsidies or bounties do not spring from the 
earth. They are, in fact, provided by the taxpayer. But 
if they are provided by the general taxpayer, we may feel 
confident that even though trade may apparently be 
flourishing on low railway rates and cheap coal, the com. 
munity will not really be benefited. What a section of the 
trading class gains, the general taxpayer, and therefore the 
general consumer, loses. And the loss will be greater than 
the gain, because in all cases where trade does not take its 
natural course, but is fostered by Government action 
either through a tariff or some form of bounty or subsidy, 
there is certain to be waste, and waste can never be 
recovered. There is bound to be waste in all commerce 
and trade; but woe to him who increases that necessary 
irrecoverable waste by artificial and unnecessary means, 
such as Government action. He is literally taking the 
bread out of the mouths of the poor to place a portion of 
it in the mouths of the rich, and to destroy the rest as by 
fire. ‘The fact remains—and it is one which it is impossible 
to get away from—that you cannot tax people into riches, 
either by a tariff or by raising money to pay subsidies and 
bounties, direct or indirect. It is an unpleasant fact, no 
doubt, and one which the world always inclined 
to fret over. Turn, however, the letters which the 
Protectionists and the fostering-by-State-action advocates 
have in their hands as you will, make any combinations 
you like,—they will never in the end spell anything but 
w—a—s—t—e. 

We shall be told, no doubt, by Sir John Brunner and 
his friends that this is all nonsense, and that they do not 
advocate any subsidies from the taxpayer when they 
propose the nationalisation of the railways, canals, and 
minerals. On the contrary, they deem it far more likely 
that there will be a positive gain to the State through 
Government possession of these sources of wealth. The 
railways, canals, and minerals will be so well managed by 
the State that not only will they be able to give much 
lower rates to the trader, and ask much lower prices for 
their coal and iron, but they will be able to add a hand- 
some contribution to the revenue. Here, of course, we are 
face to face with one of the essential problems in the 
Socialistic controversy. If it is true that the Government 
will manage better than the individual trader, and that 
bureaucratic zeal is a better force to make the wheels of 
commerce go round than individual interest, then no doubt 
there is no more to be said. But that State action 
supplies a better or more fruitful incentive than individual 
action we absolutely deny, and we appeal to the whole 
experience of human history to support our view. The 
State, in spite of the immense apparent advantages with 
which it starts, has invariably been the worst of traders. It 
has always found it necessary to crush competition in the 
fields which it has undertaken to work. For example, 
we have been told that the Post Office could not con- 
duct its business for a single day if a London firm were 
allowed to send round circulars at a farthing apiece. 
Unless its monopoly is guarded from competition that 
monopoly must fail. Yet even with the fullest monopoly, 
as in the case of the telegraphs, look at the results. 
However, we cannot argue on the present occasion the case 
of State and municipal trading. But before we leave our 
subject we have one question to ask Sir John Brunner 
and the advocates of the nationalisation of railways, canals, 
and minerals. Do they really regard with satisfaction the 
prospect of adding over a million persons to those already 
in the direct employment of the State? Do they think 
that the State is likely to manage such an industrial 
army well, or, again, that this industrial army, organised 
and armed with votes and holding the balance in practically 
every constituency in the country, is likely to be content 
with its wages and conditions of labour? Will not it want 
a great deal of special indulgence ? But when it has got 
that indulgence, since it can and must be expressed in terms 
of money, is it to come out of the business or is it to fall 
upon the taxpayer? If it is to come out of the business, 
where will be the help to commerce? If it is to come out 
of the taxpayer's pocket, where is the benefit to the 
community as a whole, even if the benefit to the man of 
business is still maintained? The whole thing is a mis- 
chievous delusion. Nationalisation of the railways, canals, 
and minerals is as harmful a piece of Protection as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s tariff. 
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THE POLICY OF ASSASSINATION. 


UITE apart from its cowardice and the hideous 
cruelty of blowing women to pieces with bombs, 

the policy of assassination when adopted against a great 
overnment is futile, is, indeed, only a most wicked form 
of the policy of worry which we have heard revolutionists 
recommend. The soldiery are not frightened, the Civil 
servants threatened only grow hard and bitter, and the 
community which is to be moved only forgets all the 
grievances that the assassins plead. We do not at all 
believe, therefore, that the policy of assassination said to 
to have been adopted by the disaffected in Bengal will 
either embarrass or arrest the government of India. 
That great machine will go on unimpeded, though over a 
jess smooth, and especially a much noisier, road. The 
importance of the outrages in Bengal described in this 
week's telegrams consists, not in their effects, but in 
the political temper which they would appear to reveal. 
The people of this country have always regarded the 
opulation of Bengal as a submissive and timid race, not 
unwilling to be governed, and, indeed, hardly aware that 
they are governed, though they are seventy millions and 
their governors a few hundred of men from a far-away 
little island in the North Sea. The British Army is not 
en évidence in Bengal Proper, and, speaking broadly, the 
majority of Bengalis may pass their lives from birth to 
death without ever being called upon to converse with a 
white man. Nevertheless, the statements made last week 
by arrested Bengalis to the Magistrates of Calcutta, the 
explosives found by the police, and the explanation offered 
of them by a few of the accused are symptoms of what 
may prove to be a serious disease in the body politic. 
They indicate a deep dislike felt by the population for its 
white rulers,—a readiness to approve a revolution if only 
it may be effected without an imsurrection or a widely 
spread resort to armed force. The disaffected are the 
educated, who have caught up the idea, once prevalent 
in Italy and now prevalent in Russia, that an irresistible 
Government may be paralysed by terrorising its individual 
agents. Allowing much for the exaggeration always 
current in such cases, which existed, for instance, in our 
own community during the wars of Napoleon, it appears 
to be true that a group of the educated students of 
Calcutta have founded a secret society whose object is 
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The grand difficulty is to suggest a practicable remedy. 
The tendency of Anglo-Indian opinion on the spot is to 
recede from the policy of extreme lenity, to apply to the 
disaffected the penalties of treason, to restrict education, 
or at all events to make it less liberal in its teachings— 
the argument being that as you cannot grant self-govern- 
ment, it is unwise to describe self-government as essentia) 
to the development of a great race—and above all to estab- 
lish what, if the restrictions were effective, would be 
practically a censorship of the Press. We greatly doubt 
the utility of any of these counsels. We are committed to 
liberal education, for we could not in any case prohibit 
the people from securing it at their own expense. We 
cannot give the successful native students a monopoly of 
office, for to do that is simply to withdraw from Bengal; 
and by very severe punishments we should only drive in 
and intensify the popular dislike, much of which, it must 
not be forgotten, is inherent and incurable. No extent of 
superior efficiency would reconcile Londoners to govern- 
ment by Prussian officials. We might improve the police, 
and ought to do it; but it is our duty to put down crime, 
political as well as civil, by regular law and fair trials, 
aud to leave the people within certain limits, which it is 
very difficult to define, at liberty to make their protests in 
public and through uncensored print. If there were no 
other reason for this course, there would remain this final 
one,—the conscience of the governing class, which, as 
they are always aware that a justification is required for 
their position, must be kept clean, and cannot be kept clean 
if the bureaucracy is ordered to be tyrannical. 

We have carefully restricted our argument to Bengal, 
the fact that it is Bengalis who are organising revolt 
irritating every Anglo-Indian, for the Bengalis are not 
a bold people; but our readers must not forget that 
the new temper is being displayed by the martial races 


| also,—by the Punjabis, by the Mahrattas, especially in 


revolution, which is to be attained by killing any officials | 


who give offence either by sentences considered savage, 
such as Mr. Kingsford’s sentence on some students of 
whipping as a punishment for riot, or merely by the 
importance of their position, such as the Viceroy or the 
Commander-in-Chief or the Lieutenant-Governor. This 
isavery serious and vexatious state of affairs. 
not prevent the government of Bengal, but it will prevent 
its government in the lenient and rather careless way 
which has hitherto been prevalent, and which has been 
constantly pleaded as proof that the majority of our 
Bengali subjects either approve the British Government or 
are indifferent to its existence. They recognise, it used to 
be said, that self-government is impossible—as it is, for 
if the British withdrew Bengal would be invaded and 
governed tyrannically either by Sikhs or Mahrattas—and 
that, in the absence of self-government, the government of 
an upright and able, though foreign, race is as good as any 
other. This idea under the influence of education has, it 
would seem, died away. ‘The educated Bengali thinks 
himself as competent to govern as any one else, and affirms 
with bitterness that the public income ought to be expended 
in paying him rather than any stranger. He is in his own 
eyes a wronged man, wronged by foreign oppressors who 
cannot be driven out, and he seeks vengeance, or in 
the end, it may be, the oversetting of the system by 
the punishment of its agents. He adopts, in fact, 
the plan of the Russian Liberals without their pro- 
vocation, for the bureaucracy which rules Bengal, though 
uncontrolled by the people, is strictly controlled by law, 
and not only does not commit injustice consciously, but 
has no motive for committing it; it is never bribed, it 
never trades, and it never can gain anything except through 
the favour of superiors, who regard public discontent as an 
annoying proof of their agents’ incompetency. A Magis- 
trate who provokes insurrection or assassination is a bad 
Magistrate, and is as little likely to be promoted as an 
English official who is always provoking questions in 
Parliament. 


It will | 





their capital of Poona, and even by the hitherto sub- 
missive peoples at the southern extremity of the peninsula. 
If they get as discontented as the people of Bengal, they 
may show their discontent in ways which it will tax the 
strength of Britain to suppress. They are not likely, 
however, to resort to insurrection, for, fortunately, they are 
not united even among themselves, either as to what they 
want, or the best way to get it when they are resolved, 
But they are all watching Bengal and our conduct there, 
and will be greatly moved by what they see. We must, 
of course, be firm, as firm as we should be if we were 
threatened by Anarchists here in England ; but the spread 
of the idea that we were governing as a hostile caste, or even 
a caste first of all intent upon protecting itself, might induce 
all India to resist, and resist by methods which would be 
far more effectual than any form of war. Men who know 
India much better than Mr. Keir Hardie are well aware of 
the truth which underlies one of his opinions,—namely, 
that if the people of India ever seriously desire to be rid of 
the white man, they will make that desire effective by a 
steady and silent boycotting of the governing race, which 
that race could neither put down, nor defy, nor compromise 
with in any way now to be discerned. Happily, however, 
this is a theoretical, not a practical, danger. ‘There are no 
signs of the unison, sympathy, and co-operation among 
the races which are absolutely essential to the success of 
such a movement. For the present, at all events, our duty 
is to govern as we have always governed, as if the people 
had elected us, with complete lenity, and with the sense 
that if we cannot be responsible to them—an unworkable 
plan—we are responsible to our consciences and our creed, 
When the natives descend into the street we must descend 
there too, with Maxims ; but till then let us govern through 
just and humane laws, and without resorting to spasmodic, 
and therefore futile, bursts of tyranny. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS. 


fWNHE Lord Chancellor has prepared a Bill to amend the 

Official Secrets Act of 1889, and although every 
reasonable person will agree with its intentions, not many, 
we should think, will agree with its methods. It has been 
reserved, indeed, for an advanced Liberal to draft a Bill 
—in moments of inadvertence, we are sure—which could 
be exerted in such an illiberal and restrictive way that it 
might easily pale the ineffectual fires of Prussian bureau- 
cracy. It may be said that Lord Loreburn does not 
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contemplate the imposition of any checks on the proper 
uses of publicity, for no one believes in freedom of 
speech more sincerely than he. We quite agree; but we 
are only the more confirmed in our belief that he has not 
contemplated the possible results of the measure,—the 
uses that might be made of it by others less concerned for 
the preservation of public criticism than he is himself. 
An example will show to what the Bill may lead. In 
Clause I. there are the words :—‘‘ The documents to which 
this Act applies ure any State documents . . . of a 
secret or confidential character, and any communication 
relating to public affairs from or to any predecessor of the 
reigning Sovereign or any Regent during his regency, the 
date of which is less than forty-two years previous to the 
publication or communication . . and any com- 
munication relating to public affairs from or to the 
reigning Sovereign, whether before or after his accession.” 
As the Council of the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
has recently shown in a letter to Lord Loreburn, these 
words are of very wide and vague application. What is 
the definition of “secret” or of “ confidential”? There 
may be broad and perfectly honest differences of 
opinion on the point. The Bill, if it became law, and 
were administered by a panic-mongering Government, 
would enable the authorities to suppress virtually all 
reference in newspapers to naval or military affairs. 
Every patriotic person desires that secrets should not be 
given away to our national detriment and to the profit of 
our enemies; but we are not prepared nominally to secure 
that safety at the enormous expense of having public 
criticism throttled. Those who are students of history as 
well as patriots know that the great incentive to our 
administrative and spending Departments has always been 
public opinion, which cannot be brought to bear except 
through the newspapers. Does any one suppose that 
there would have been any serious reconstruction of the 
supply and medical services in and after the Crimean 
War had it not been for the letters of the late Sir 
W. H. Russell in the Times? Does any one think that 
Army reform would have been treated as a matter of 


public moment if the war in South Africa had not been | 


so fully reported and discussed in the newspapers? Lord 
Loreburn’s Bill does not provide any plea of justification 
for the republishing of communications to the Sovereign 
which have already been published abroad. If a Life of, 
say, Bismarck were published in Germany, it might very 
well contain communications with the British Sovereign 
and his Ministers; butif this Bill became law, it would be 
impossible, without “authority given on behalf of his 
Majesty,” to publish these documents in Britain. In other 
words, Britain would be the only country in the world 
in which publication would be forbidden. In this case 
there could be no pretence that a secret was being guarded. 
Foreigners would be in possession of the facts which had 
determined British foreign policy, while Englishmen would 
be without them. Of course, we do not suppose for a 


moment that the law would be pressed to such a pre- | 


posterous extremity ; but none the less we should object to 
having an Act capable of dangerous interpretations of 
that sort on the statute-book. 

The Bill, really, threatens the wrong people, as_ its 


penalties might be exacted from those who were responsible | 


only in a remote degree for the publication of matters held 
to be “secret” or “confidential.” Surely the persons who 
should be threatened are the officials who tell secrets, not 
those who repeat them. It must not be supposed that we 
mean that the Act of 1889 does not need amendment. 
The Military Correspondent of the Times well explains 
the curious inadequacy of that Act. When a traitor, who 
had once served in the British Army, sold to a foreign 
Government complete plans of the defences of Malta, and 
was on the point of selling similar plans of Gibraltar, he 

yas arrested and tried, but, strange though it seems, the 
utmost punishment the law could inflict for this infamous 
crime was a year’s imprisonment. And that verdict was 
delivered on a minor count, as the legal advisers of the 
Crown were doubtful whether a conviction could be 
secured at all on the most obvious and the gravest charge. 
But we shall not speak further of detinite acts of treason, 
but deal only with the transgressions of non-criminal, and, 
it may be, even reputable, persons. There are, as we have 
said, the officials who are the source of all the leakage of 
Government secrets. 





a 
Times mentions one case in which a confidential document 
describing all our submarine defences in detail disappeareg 
from the room of a high official. In another case secret 
papers on Imperial defence were lost. The negligence jy 
both these cases was very nearly, if not quite, criminal 
and was indisputably more worthy of punishment thay 
many of the offences contemplated by the Lord Chancellor's 
Bill. As the Bill stands, it would make officials morg 
prone to distribute confidences than ever. They would 
say to themselves: “I can safely tell this news to x 
becaus? he would get six months’ imprisonment if he 
published it, and I know he will not take the risk.” 
sut if X became the happy possessor of the secret, he 
might not, indeed, publish it himself, but he would tell it 
to others who might do so. Moreover, the secret would 
soon cross the seven seas when it had been let out of the 
bag in London. It is a sound rule that if you cannot 
keep your own secrets, you cannot expect others to kee 
them for you. ‘This should be remembered by officials ; 
and we mistrust a measure which would be a kind of 
incentive to gossip through the very fact of appearing to 
remove its harmtulness. 


The Government, then, must keep their own secrets; 


and, like the Spartan Magistrate who occasionally 
fines himself on the Bench for a breach of the law, 
they should penalise themselves by way of reminder 


and encouragement. Of course, the public, too, has its 
responsibility, and a very great one it is; but the sense 
of it would not, we fancy, be deepened by Lord Loreburn’s 
proposals. To make newspapers, for example, feel that 
their enterprise is checked only by the fear of fines and 
imprisonment is not to encourage a very patriotic conduct, 
The Bill would pauperise conscience. We ourselves believe 
sincerely in preserving the fibre of public opinion, and if 
responsibility is lessened, there is no hope of that. When 
Queen Victoria was dying the authorities asked the 
newspapers and Press agencies to be very reserved in 
their anvouncement of the illness, for many obvious 
reasons, and that request was lovally observed. If the 
fear of penalties is ever substituted for right feeling in the 
treatment of national questions, we do not hesitate to say 
that we shall have taken a step downhill. The motto for 
every newspaper in dealing with delicate or critical matters 
ought to be: “ We print all that a patriotic man ought to 
print.” And Jet us not forget for our consolation that 
whatever our disadvantages may be here through the 
leakage of confidential information, the leakage is more 
serious in all bureaucratic countries. With the fewest laws 
of anv European country against espionage and treason, we 
are also the most secret-tight country. ‘The work of corre- 
spondents at the front in war is only a particular instance 
of the general problem of the revelation of secrets. We 
are sure that the country would never consent to the 
removal of those whom we may call unofficial inspectors on 
behalf of the public. At the same time, some plan must 
soon be devised to secure that they shall not give away 
news of value tothe enemy. A rough-and-ready solution 
would be to prohibit telegraphing altogether, and allow 
full and uncensored criticism in letters, imposing, if 
necessary, a time-limit before which no message might be 
published. Narratives, and, what is more important, 
criticism, would not lose much of their force through being 
a little delayed. Russell, in the Crimean War, produced 
his effects, including the downfall of the Aberdeen Govern- 
ment, without once using the telegraph. Probably Lord 
Loreburn’s Bill will be capable of amendment. That 
should be comparatively easy when all are agreed upon the 
desirability of its objects. The one important principle 
to bear in mind is that publicity is the most healthy 
atmosphere for a Constitutional people to breathe? 





A TIME-LIMIT AND LICENSE-DUTIES. 
CORRESPONDENT whose letter appears in another 


column over the signature “A.” maintains that 
under the Licensing Bili, if it becomes law, “the whole 
property in licenses will be transferred automatically from 
the holders to the State, in order that they may be sold 
again to any one who can be found to buy them at their 
full value.” Whether our correspondent is right in his 
interpretation of a “ time-limit,” whether, that is, it means, 
not a time after which the State may exact a larger 


The Military Correspondent of the ' payment in consideration of its gift of a share in a very 
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lucrative monopoly, but a time at which the whole 
money value of licenses must disappear, we shall not 
now inquire. It is enough for us to say that it 
is in the former sense, and in the former sense only, 
that we have defended a time-limit. We have not been 
very greatly in love with the expedient. Its value to us 
has been that it meets the contention on the part 
of the brewers that the State ought not to resume 
“economic freedom in regard to the property created by 
it in licenses ” without giving them a prolonged notice of 
its intention. This fiscal freedom we greatly desire the 
State to have; and if it can only be gained by the inter- 

sition of a time-limit, then we wish to see one fixed. 
> a time-limit which has for its object the complete 
suppression of public-houses we are altogether opposed. 
This is our answer to another correspondent, ** Anti- 
Socialist,” as well as to “A.” We do not share his 
opinion that the time-limit is “an integral part of the 

31.” It would be a misfortune indeed if it were 
true, since the supporters of the Bill seem at issue 
as to what the term really means. The very first 
thing that its authors ought to do is to remove this 
uncertainty, and to let us know plainly what it is that 
they mean shall follow after the fourteen years have 
come to an end. They may say, no doubt, that they 
cannot dictate the action of a future Parliament, or 
interpret in advance the wishes of the nation fourteen 
years hence. But we have a right to know the wishes of 
this Government, and what is the condition of things to 
which they mean the time-limit to be an introduction. 
When the country is fully informed upon this point it will 
be in a better position to say with what restrictions the 
time-limit ought to be conceded, or, it may be, whether it 
ought to be conceded at all. The Licensing Bill may, as 
“ Anti-Socialist ” thinks, be “ plainly drawn in the interest 
and welfare of the community”; but it does not follow 
that the expectations of those who drafted it will be 
realised, and we wish to be better assured upon this point 
before we commit ourselves unreservedly to their guidance. 
And even if the public value of the Bill were established, 
we should still object to founding the interest of the 
community on injustice, or even gross hardship, to its 
individual members. The objection to being deprived 
of one’s money is usually founded on “ purely personal 
monetary considerations ”; but it does not for that reason 
cease to have a force of its own. 

The course which the controversy bas taken has deprived 
the time-limit of much of its importance. It no longer 
seems necessary to consult the feelings or interests of the 
brewers in this particular fashion. If we may judge their 
minds from their words, the postponement of the time 
after which the Government will be free to “deal with the 
licenses, especially in the matter of taxation,” has not been 
at all welcome to them. It was this change in the 
situation that led us to say last week that it might be 
wise for the Government to drop this particular proposal, 
and to “ begin at once that system of higher licenses which 
they would unquestionably be justified in introducing in 
view of the monopoly in the sale of intoxicants which the 
State has created, and is yearly intensifying by the 
reduction of licenses.” And there are passages in Mr. 
Asquith’s reply on Tuesday which seem to show that this 
possibility is present to his own mind, He described, 
not, we think, without some yearnings of heart, an 
alternative method of dealing with public-houses to 
that provided by the present measure. ‘“ Supposing,” 
he said, “that on Thursday next, this Bill never having 
been introduced, I came down and said, ‘I think it is 
about time we revised our present scale of License- 
duties,’ and that I suggested to the House that, instead of 
the present perfectly trumpery duties exacted from the 
higher-valued houses, there should be a really good 
adequate License-duty—would that be confiscation ? ” 
Mr. Asquith complained that he did not get any answer 
to this question from the Opposition Front Bench; but 
so far as we are concerned he shall have one at once 
So far from being confiscation, it would only be the 
exercise by the State of a right which until now it has 
never properly appreciated. The grant of a license gives a 
perfectly artificial value to the house which receives it. 
The owners and tenants of that house are placed in an 
exceptionally favoured position, aud for this they may 
most justly and properly be asked to pay. ‘The State 





recognises that it has this right by charging License-duties 
on public-houses on an ascending scale. But the scale 
comes to an end absurdly soon. The duty rises from a 
very small figure to £60 a year, but there it stops. It 
draws no distinction between a public-house in a country 
town and the most profitable of Metropolitan hotels. The 
shortest way out of the tangle in which the question is 
involved would be to impose without further notice a 
reasonable ad valorem duty which should in some measure 
represent the value of the license given in return for it. 


| The monopoly would still exist so long as public-houses 


can only be kept open with the annually renewed consent 
of the State, but the State would take a larger share of 
the benefit arising from its own voluntary action. Nor 
would those who wish to see the number of public- 
houses reduced even to vanishing-point be any further 
from the goal of their desires. If the State took 
its share of the monopoly it creates, instead of virtually 
giving it away, the second of the suggestions we offered 
last week would come into play. When Parliament 
had taxed licenses ou a reasonable scale, and had thus 
looked after the interest of the State so long as a 
house remained open, it would be able, “for the future, 
plainly and directly to pay just compensation for every 
license withdrawn, except for misconduct.” By the adop- 
tion of this plan the trade would exchange uncertainty 
for certainty. It would have to pay the State more than 
it pays it now, but it would know exactly what the amount 
was, and that as regards any further interference with 
its business it would be placed on the same level as all 
other property which is taken for public purposes. At 
all events, we should then be calling things by their right 
names, instead of compelling the trade to insure against 
the possible action of the State and giving the money thus 
provided the misleading name of “ compensation.” 

To sum up, we think the Government might put the 
following alternatives to the brewers :— 

(1) We will give you a period of fourteen years during 
which we will not increase the cost of licenses; but after 
that close period has elapsed we shall exact a much higher 
tax in the case of the licenses which we renew (no doubt 
the great majority), and we shall pay nothing in the case 


| of the licenses which we refuse to renew, though these will 


no doubt be a minority. 

(2) If you object to this course as too uncertain, and 
therefore impossible to insure against, we will instead begin 
to exact higher licensesat once. These higher licenses will, 
however, be lower than the full monopoly value, because they 
will begin immediately. Further, it this plan is adopted, 
we will always pay just compensation when the renewal of a 
license is refused on grounds other than misconduct. 

We can quite understand the brewers preferring the 
second alternative, provided—which we, of course, assume— 
that the increase in the annual charge for licenses were 
not of a prohibitory character. The brewers would know 
exactly where they stood, and no brewer would feel, as 
new, that he might be the unhappy man whose licenses 
after the end of the fourteen years’ period would be 
cancelled without compensation. A license in being, 
even if highly taxed, is always an asset. In a sense, 
indeed, the tax does not matter so very greatly, because 
all a man’s competitors are taxed equally with him; and 
if the tax is overdone, the retailers can always raise the 
price of liquor to the consumer. The tax, no doubt, 
injures by diminishing consumption, and so diminishing 
trade, but it does not extinguish, like a refusal to renew. 
Retailers of intoxicants would not have to insure 
against the risks of higher taxation any more than the 
tea-retailers or the tobacconists. Searched to the end, 
it is this need of insurance which terrifies the brewers, 
and is indeed a very substantial grievance. They feel 
obliged to assume that their licenses will be suppressed 
without compensation at the end of fourteen years because 
they will be liable to be so suppressed. But to make an 
adequate sinking fund in fourteen years they must, they 
calculate, devote all their profits during that period 
to the creation of such a fund. Yet a company which 
announces that it can pay no dividends for fourteen 
years isa dead company. In other words, the provision 
of a sinking fund would, according to the brewers’ interpre- 
tation of the time-limit, impose «a far higher sacrifice on 
the trade than any high-license system ever contemplated. 
Besides, as we have said, im the last resort higher licenses 
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can be counteracted by raising the price of beer, but it 
would be practically impossible to raise prices in order to 
create a sinking fund. 

We trust, then, that the brewers will be given the two 
alternatives we have named, that they will have the 
wisdom to accept the latter, and that Mr. Asquith in 
fixing the new scale of licenses will act with reason and 
moderation. He should also exact an equivalent license 
from clubs. 








“THE HEART OF A STRANGER.” 


T is evident from the Hebrew Scriptures that the 

instinctive attitude of the Jew towards strangers was 
adverse and contemptuous. It is no less evident, however, 
that among the later writers there arose those for whom tribal 
distinctions had little meaning, for whom Jehovah had ceased 
to be the God of Israel only, and who found in the worship of 
the God of all the earth a bond relating them to mankind 
at large. These men began to consider “the heart of a 
stranger,” und to conceive of it by an effort of sympathy. As 
they pondered upon this matter their new convictions con- 
cerning the God of their fathers increased in force. They 
could not doubt that the stranger also had a spiritual heritage. 
“Thou shalt not oppress a stranger,” they taught, “for ye 
know the beart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt.” For, said the seer, “the Lord your 
God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a 
mighty, and a terrible, which regardeth not persons”; not a 
God preoccupied with the children of Abraham to the exclu- 
sion of all else, but a God who “loveth the stranger.” Then, 
as though he had been dimly feeling after the revelation of 
the Sermon on the Mount and the God therein set forth as 
“perfect,” he adds: “ Love ye therefore the stranger,” and once 
more he calls to the minds of his hearers their own experience 
in captivity. In spite, however, of these counsels of perfection, 
it is probable that the position of “strangers” in Israel was a 
sad one, cut off as they inevitably were from the ceremonial 
and sacerdotal side of the common life with which for 
the Jewish populace duty, aspiration, and happiness were 
inextricably bound up. 

The wider conception of God and of His relation to mankind 
which came first to a few men of genius, and afterwards 
through them to whomever would receive it, was accompanied 
by terrible mental unrest. The religious man who could no 
longer regard God as a great chief, rewarding, punishing, and 
training his own people, could not but suffer some misgivings 
as to how far the God of the whole earth could be known at 
all. Plainly the history of a small people could no longer 
furnish adequate data for a complete theology. The calami- 
ties and triumphs of the race, the fires and whirlwinds of 
patriotic tradition, had lost much of their theological signifi- 
cance. The Jew knew his own history; he did not know, and 
be had no means of knowing, the history of the world. Close 
upon a higher conception of the Deity followed the inevitabie 
pain of estrangement. The God who had spoken with Moses 
“face to face, as a man speaketh unto bis friend,” was gone. 
The patriarchs had not seen Him face to face when they 
pictured Him to themselves as “the Lord of hosts” and 
the “ God of battles,” who had His dwelling in the midst of 
them, and could be propitiated by sacrifice and rendered 
favourable by a ceremonial. The Psalmist, who knew the sad 
heart of the alien, drew from that knowledge a metaphor 
whereby to express his own sense of spiritual exile. “Iam 
a stranger with thee,” he sighed, “and a sojourner, as all my 
fathers were.” 

The impossibility of finding out God by searching presented 
itself with terrible clearness to the highest minds in Israel, 
and perhaps the emotional side of doubt and the agonies of 
spiritual disquiet were never expressed as passionately as in 
certain books of Scripture. Those who see nothing in the 
Bible but a record of assured faith must surely read it 
without thought. By this failure of the records to reveal, 
and by the hopelessness of deducing a religion from the 
philosophy of history, the sages of Israel were thrown back 
upon the Inner Light. In asingle sentence Elijah restated the 
method of search for divine truth, realising that evidence of 
God must be sought within the heart of man, who, made in 
the divine image, reflects and makes personal the divine essence. 
Those who have undergone what is culled conversion all ugree 





| 


drive. 





|} that all men are taught of God. 





Ss 
in declaring that the first effect of a heightened Consciousness 
of the goodness of the Creator is a conviction of sin on the 
part of the creature. How far this is true it is difficult for 
the ordinary man to say, but it is certain that the first effects 
of new knowledge are generally accompanied by a conviction 
of ignorance, a conviction so vivid as sometimes to result in 
a sense of despair. The poet who wrote the spiritual dreina 
called Job shows us a man forced to abandon many of the 
tenets of his inherited creed, and to proclaim his ignorance 
upon points on which his fathers had trusted that their know. 
ledge was secure. The immediate connexion between virtue 
and prosperity, vice and misery, became a matter of uncer. 
tainty to Job, and it is difficult at this distance of time, and 
in the light of the crucifixion of Christ, for us to realise how 
awful was the doubt involved. The remarkable thing is that 
out of all this sense of estrangement came a far greater and fay 
nobler faith, and one fitted for a far wider adherence,—hetter 
adapted, that is, to satisfy the spiritual aspirations of the 
heart of man. The result of the new knowledge was not iy 
the end a new scepticism, but a renewed faith. 

Religious history repeats itself. The mind of man changes 
much less than his environment. A fact which has long 
troubled and alarmed the faith of the prophets, and has long 
been acknowledged as a truth, has only lately taken its place as 
a conviction among the certainties of “the man in the street,” 
Not only is God the God of the whole earth, about which we 
are in a fair way to know everything; He is the God of the 
infinite universe, about which we feel we can know nothing, 
and the science which exalts His creative power to the 
vanishing-point at which the mind can no longer follow it 
tends to dissolve our conception of His personality. Once 
more the Psalmist’s words recur with terrible force. The 
sense of estrangement is keen and bitter, and it is felt within 
With it has grown up as of 
old a new sense of tolerance and sympathy. 
beginning to consider “the heart of a stranger,” and to 
realise that this God of gods and Lord of lords so far above 
the gods and lords of men’s former conception is not likely 
to “regard persons” or accept propitiations,—not likely to 
subdivide the world, as priests and presbyters so often 
subdivide it, into the faithful, the indifferent, the doubtful, 
and the heathen. Perhaps it is only those who have felt 
themselves to be “strangers” who can know that the crowd 
lumped together as indifferents are, for the most part, only 
those to whom ceremonial worship makes no appeal, and 
who have not lived where the science of theology is sufficiently 
familiar to form a subject of common discussion, and that the 
honest doubter is often enough a man obsessed by religious 
thought, willing to learn what he can from the heathen, as the 
greater Jews learned from the Babylonians, and remembering 
It is not easy, perhaps 
it is at the present time impossible, to realise how the 
existing state of religious confusion can issue in a more 
established and a more widespread faith. Yet there seem 
already to be indications that as the outward, the 
material, evidences of religion seem to fail, the evidence 
from witbin may be more clear. It is not only Christians, 
as Tertullian declared in a burst of magical eloquence, 
who bear witness to Christ. In “the heart of a stranger” 
we find evidence of the Incarnation, for he, too, has hopes, 
aspirations, and ideals lead him to conceive of 
one “like the Son of God.” Unless Christ can fulfil the 
whole aspirations of man, we cannot see in Him “ the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily.” If He can fulfil them, then, though 
the record of Jesus of Nazareth be dimmed by the erasures 
of the learned and the tears of those who despair of accepting 
the wonders of the Gospel story, the world may rediscover by 
the light of the Spirit the Christ who prophesied that He 
would draw all men, and the stranger may in some dim 
future exclaim with the greatest of the Apostles: “ It pleased 
God, who called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me.” 


the precincts of the Church. 
We are again 
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THE ROAD. 
— Mr. Vanderbilt drove his coach from London to 
Brighton for the first time this week it was said that 
no one had been welcomed with such enthusiasm along the 
road since the days of James Selby, the hero of the “record” 
Mr. Vanderbilt did not start from the ‘ White Horse 
Cellar’ in Piccadilly, from which nearly every reputable coach 
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which was not in existence nor even thought of then. But he | 
drives a8 men would bave been proud to drive then, and bis | 
teams are as well put together as any ever seen, and perhaps 
better. The interest taken in his coach and his American 
horses means more than that the people who live along the 
Brighton road are quick to greet un enterprising visitor. It 
means that Englishmen enjoy looking at beautiful horses and 
seeing them well handled, and probably they will do so to the 
end of the chapter. A few years ago an enthusiastic motorist 
prophesied that in the year in which we are living hardly a 
horse would be seen in London. Such a prophecy if remade 





to cover an indefinitely longer period would still be falsified, 


because it would not take into account the British love of 
a sporting love—of horses. We ourselves would be well 
content to see horses entirely superseded for nearly all 
the work of the London streets. The streets would have | 
more room, and they would be cleaner and quieter if ever 
the time came when motor-omnibuses ceased to discharge | 
smoke and scatter oil and rattle thunderously. All these 
disadvantages are already removed in theory, and London, 
we believe, will insist that they shall ultimately be removed in 
practice. Horses will then be driven chiefly for pleasure, and 
may we not hope that the greater intelligence and affection of 
those who drive them will introduce an unexampled era in the 
comfort and welfare of horses? Even when we are projected 
from London to Brighton in twenty minutes on a mono-rail, 
perbaps there will still he plenty of persons who will think it | 
worth while to sit behind a good team of borses though the 
journey take five hours. Speed is not everything. 

There are coaching traditions which linger on, still infecting 
men with their romance, but they would have died long ago if 
speed had been their only inspiration. There was an artistry 
—and to some extent it was inherited, for there used to be 
generations of coachmen—in the air of u well-known driver on 
his bench; his relations with bis horses were friendly but firm, | 
and with his passengers expansive but shrewd. Nor do | 
hereditary aptitudes run down the ages only in blood. We 
have spiritual and artistic and professional ancestors. There | 
are still good coachmen in England whose ancestors thrilled 
to the word “Tantivy,” and they in their turn had Norman 
ancestors to whom Taintavé was no less dear a word, and they, 
again, derived their spirit from those classic sportsmen who 
excited themselves—if that be not incredible of so austere and 
doubtful a word—with the ery 
do to-day with the sound of a horn bya covert-side or with the 


“Tentavi!” just as easily as we 
notes which quake out of the “three feet of tin” blown by a 
coacbguard. No hireling bas ever been a good coachman 
Amateurs, and those who owned the coach, or at least a “ wheel’ 
of it (as the phrase went to describe a fourth share), were 
always the best coachmen. Dickens understood how truly a 
coachman in dress, manner, and feeling was part of his couch 
when in that exhilarating description of a drive in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit” he related how the coachman seemed to draw 
the horses on to the ends of his fingers as he puton his glove 
And that kind is not yet extinct. Here is a slight picture, 
drawn within the last few years, of a proprietor who still 
drives his coach out of London, and only recoups himself for 
a fraction of his expenditure by the passengers he carries 
“His top-bat was white and was drawn down rather on the 


he right; it 


back of his head, and also leaned perceptibly to t 
had the air of baving been put on from the back and not | 


checkered; his coat (with long tails) and his trousers were | 


from the front; his tie was a large white expanse, and acr 

it a diamond fox scampered; his waistcoat was of stiff linen, 
all of a piece and very strong in checks; his boots | 
were varnished; his gloves were brown dogskin; in his | 
button-hole was a pink carnation. Our coachman, in a 
word, was a professional, but he belonged to the class of pro- | 
fessionals who have learned the dignity of the Road from 
amateur coachmen. Eighty years ago be might have been 
ealled an Artist. An artist, he was, at all events. Observe 
him while he walks up and down, examining the team as a 
Colonel walks up and down the lines of his battalion, pulling 
a belt straight here, pointing to spots on a tunic there, con- 
demning the state of a third man’s rifle. So our artist walks 
and speaks. ‘Put Tom-Boy up to the cheek,’ he says, as he 
saunters past the off leader's nose, ‘and drop the bit half-an 
inch more in Nancy's mouth. ... . 
I told you to put the pole-chain slack on her? She can’t pull 


How many times bave | 
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| an ounce when she strung up like that. You'll spoil the mare 


SS lL 
you've given me that gummy old slug again in the near wheel, 
have you? Well, what's the odds? ..... Untwist that 
coupling rein. ... Have you got the mohawk on 
3y this time our artist was ready to 
take his place beside me on the box. Standing on the ground, 
he drew the well-fitting reins between the fingers of his right 
hand, slowly, as though he were putting on another glove. He 
took the whip in the same hand. His left foot came up to 
the wheel-box, his right foot to the outside roller-bolt on the 
splinter-bar, then his left foot to the step, then his right to 
the footboard, and he was beside me. The reins were in his 
left hand now. He shortened them with bis right as he gave 
the word‘ Stand away!’ Theostlers leapt aside; the bauling 
strain of a team perfectly put together came sweetly though 
swiftly. Without a jerk the coach sailed under the arch into 
the street.” 


for me, and she’s been the best wheeler. 


Trojan ?’—and so on. 


The movement of a good coachman’s driving-hand is an 
exquisitely sensitive thing to watch,—fixed yet flexible and 
perfectly responsive, it is like a rush bowing and recoiling in a 
The complete coachman uses his whip on the 
leaders by upper-cuts under the bar, because he knows that by 
any other and easier method he startles his wheelers. It is 


stream. 


only with wheelers which have an equal stride that it is really 
safe to gallop, though in the fastest days of coaching there 
was a good deal of galloping in all circumstances to keep pace 
with the continually dwindling “contract time.’ On certain 
straight and level pieces of road it was the rule to “spring 
the cattle.” What was the highest speed at which coaches 
ever travelled? It has often been disputed; and yet there is 
good evidence on the subject. The eighth Duke of Beaufort, 
one of the best of coachmen, wrote in the “ Badminton” book 
on driving :—*“ There was u four-mile stage from Wincanton 
to Last Gate. A friend of mine, a first-rate coachman, asked 
the professional the shortest time in which he had ever done 
the distance, and he replied fifteen minutes. My friend, who 
was driving, said: ‘I think it might be done in twelve. He 
started at a gallop and did tbe four miles just under 
The next day the professional tried to do 
the same, but, unfortunately, when at full speed one of the 
lorses put his foot into a hole near the side of the road and 
] 


twelve minutes. 


iis leg, which spoiled all. Inever heard that he tried 


it again.” Thus it is clear that a coach did at least once 





travel a considerable distance at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, but it is also clear that that speed was not habitual, as 
bas been sometimes said. The Duke of Beaufort himself was 
. very fast driver, and had painted on the ‘ Quicksilver’ coach 
the motto: Nemo me impune lacesstt. Being asked one day 
hat it meant, he answered: “ Nobody ever gives me the go- 
by”; and apparently nobody ever did. But it is not brilliant 
dashes of speed which tell ina long journey. The secret is to 
keep the coach (and often the heaviest coach is the lightest 
for the driver's purpose) “ drawing well.” The true music to 
the coachman’s ear is when all the bars are chattering; then 
his coach seems to have a motive-power of its own, and be 
knows that there is not an ounce of drag in all that ponderous 
vehicle. And if a perfect evenness of stride in bis team, and 
. level and open road, should ever tempt him and them for a 
short way to “ make play,” well— 
“ Here’s to the arm that holds them when gone, 
Still to a gallop inclined, Sir, 
Heads to the front with no bearing-reins on, 
Tails with no cruppers behind, Sir. 
Let the steam-pot 
Hiss till it’s hot ; 
Give me the speed 
Of the Tantivy trot.” 





THE GLORY OF GORSE. 

jee are many flowers which belong to the morning 

and the evening, and a few which belong to the after- 
noon. Gorse in full blossom belongs to continuous afternoon. 
Its yellow is the deep yellow of sunlight and heat. The 
primrose sets among the hazel-stubs and in the hedgerow a 
pure, pale yellow touched with the cold of morning rain, as 
faint and cool as light shining through its own crinkled 
leaves. The cowslip jewels twenty cups on a stem with a 
yellow glowing from emerald to fire; but she fresbens her 
sups in shadows and windy grass. But the yellow of the 
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gorse is the spread splendour of flowérs thrusting into hot 
sunshine, massed and bunched and crowding in the heat; 
myriads of blossoms opening from buds wide-mouthed into 
the sun. The gorse wants no shadow, no leaf between its 
swelling petals and the heat; it can spare no green to set 
round its bloom but spikes and spines; its tusk is to push its 
buds into the hot air, a hundred on half-a-dozen inches of 
stem. No flowers crowd more closely; the clustering gold 
pea-blossoms clothe the bush like a cloud. A common of 
gorse in full flower, seen from the distance of a hill, stretches 
in the English landscape a Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

Seen from close at hand, gorse-bushes are a curious blend 
of radiant flowering life and dead waste. The gorse blooms on 
only the last ten or fifteen inches of its stem, and the rest of 
the stringy, writhen wood is either covered with dead spines 
and prickles and the husks of last year’s seed-pods, or has 
shed even these and twists down to the root of the bush as 
bare as a cable. A large clump of gorse, however superbly 
brilliant with blossom it may be on the outside, within is a 
cavern of strange and unlovely nakedness. The spines 
and shards of last year have crumbled and rotted into 
a dull, grey-brown floor on which no seed will root and no 
creeper will run. You peer through the twisted, thwarted 
stems into dusky darknesses and recesses of decay. From 
a dozen yards away, the bushes shine as if they should 
be palaces for all elfland, to blow their faint horns and ride 
on rabbits about the woody pillars that hold up those roofs 
and domes of blossom. But Moth and Mustardseed would 
never dance over the prickles. Puck would wear moccasins. 
The one woodland creature whom the thickest and hollowest 
gorse clumps suit is the fox. He likes gorse which horses and 
cattle and sheep have eaten down close year after year, so 
that it has bunched and thickened where they have bitten, 
and at last bas closed together to make a solid roof and walls, 
with a door wkere he pleases. Then he can creep in full-fed 
and curl up and sleep comfortably. Rain cannot wet him, 
and wind cannot chill him, and if the hounds come that way 
he can see all round him to dodge and run. Nothing makes 
such a good covert for foxes as gorse, from the huntsman’s 
point of view as well as the fox’s. In covert with very thick 


undergrowth, although the fox may be just as likely to be at | 


home, he may possibly not be able to push his way out before 


the hounds, and so may come toan unhappy end without giving | 
But gorse coverts which are thick enough and 
closely enough roofed in by the branches to make ideal homes | 


a run at all. 


for foxes are only really beautiful when in flower. They are 
too dense to a.iow other plants and bushes to blossom in them, 
and so to vary their dark, spiny green. A common is broken 
and trodden by perpetual traffic, by ponies wandering wild, 
by gipsies, children looking for primroses and blackberries, 
goats pegged out to browse, and a hundred other feet and 


hands and mouths; and ona common, although the gorse is | 


not such a continuous level of crowding blossom in May, 
the clumps stand more gracefully in settings of other shrubs 
and trees. 

On a common where gorse grows at random with bracken 
and heather, birch and dwarf oak and blackthorn and 
bramble, the setting can be curiously distinct. The yellow- 
sheeted bushes stand up out ofa floor as dark and sere almost 
as in December. The bracken has not yet pushed up its 
curled brown shepherds’ crooks, which the June sun will 
uncoil and straighten out into tiny masts and spars of green. 
It lies sprawling and flat, beaten down by wind and rain into 
brown and sodden pulp, or hanging eight feet above the 
ground high and dry among the gorse-flowers, where it has 
thrust up its fronds in the strength of August, and has been 
left to swing without a stem below it through the winter. In 
the sunnier, drier glades and clearings the ling has just set 
its dots of fresh, budding green on last year’s sun-darkened 
shoots; its grey, faded bells still rustle in a stir of wind. 


Here and there the young grass has won its way through the | 


frost-rotted bents and tangles, and pricks up new lances and 
spear-heads, close and thin. Of the contrasted 
trees and bushes, nothing is more delicate than the white 
embroidery of the blackthorn, side by side with the solid rich- 
ness of the clustered gorse ; but the gayest and daintiest leaves 
are those of the birches, which have shaken out their catkins 
into the tiniest and thinnest ropes of flower, and over the 
catkins spread a haze of the lightest young leaves in all the 
woodland. The contrast is between leaf and leaflessness, for 


colk ours of 





the gorse, except at certain stages, has no leaves at all; it 
merely crowds its thin, fluted stems with thousands of spikes 
brown tipped and as sharp and transparent as a wasp’s sting 
The gorse from seedling to flower is a curiously undecided 
plant, for all its merciless spines. Uncounted years ago it 
was not gorse or furze at all as we know it, but broom, or 
descended from some broomlike ancestor. It begins life like 
a broom now, and the seedling thrusts up trefoil leaves just 
as the broom does. Then it decides that mere leaves are not 
safe, and changes them gradually into spikes which would 
prick a sheep’s or cow's nose, and teach it to leave gorse 
seedlings alone. When the gorse gets older, it does not mind 
the end of its branches being eaten. On the full-grown 
bush, when the sap is running strongly in the spring, 
it studs a number of the branches with what look like 
the tenderest of green buds. If these are opened, the 
spines will be found nestling soft and small behind folded 
leaflets, each eventually to develop into a forbidding spike, 
but while young quite eatable. . 
leaf-buds carry fewer flower-buds, and so, while they are eaten, 
the flowers remain to ripen into seeds and begin the cycle all 
over again. But the cycle of the gorse-plant is less deter. 
mined than that of other plants, which depend on and change 
with the changing season. At almost any season of the year 
its various stages of flower,—slender, 
delicate unopened yellow buds; half 
opened, creeping like canary-coloured snails out of black. 
haired shells; full flowers waiting for bees to light on them 
and open them wide, showering pollen about their guest's 


The branches which carry 


gorse can be found in 


green buds; buds 


head for him to carry away with him to other waiting flowers, 
That may happen in any month when bees are on the wing 





But the true cycle of the plant begins 
The ripened seed-pod parts 
with a crackle, and sends the seeds spinning out like shrapnel 
to start their own life, if they can and where they can. 

The gorse has made its proverb,—one of the prettiest and 


and gorse is in flower. 
in August with an explosion. 


homeliest of all. ‘“ When the gorse is out of flower kissing’s 
out of the directer, Southern version of the 
Scottish “ When the furze is in bloom, my love’s in tune.” 
The place of the flower in the history of botany was given it 
by the greatest botanist of all. The gorse does not flower in 
| the Northern cold of Sweden, aud Linnaeus, who had never 


season 1s 


seen the glory of the blossom in his own country, saw it first 
on an English common, and fell on his knees to thank God 
A Northern Scot might do 
the same, for it is only in the warmer climates of Scottish 


for the sight of so much beauty. 


counties that the gorse blossoms as it does in England, and 


even where it glows in Ayrshire or Aberdeenshire with the 


glory of a Surrey common, it lacks the Southern bird. A 
corse common is the home of many singing birds,—of the 
whitethroat, with his half unmusical jarring; the yellow- 
bummer, chirping his summery monotone; and the whin- 
But the bird of the 
is the 
singing through 


chat, balancing on a scrubby stem. 
hot gorse and the dancing birch-leaves above it 
| nightingale, pouring his fierce jets of 

the sunny branches, keening his long-drawn passions into 

the scented night. No traveller knows the full of an English 
| Mayday until he has come into sudden gaze of a common in 

bloom in such a year of gorse as this, and has heard, stopping 
| to gaze, the sudden thrill of the nightingale from the heart of 
the bloom. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


> 
THE LICENSING BILL. 
[To tuk Eprron or Tun “Specratror.”] 


S1r,— Will you permit me to express my deep regret that the 
Spectator should have thrown its great weight and influence 
into the scale opposed to that of the “time-limit” (Spectator, 
May 2nd)? Let us by all means deal fairly, and even 
generously, with any interest with which the State on national 
grounds feels impelled to interfere. But, once assured that 
the course resolved upon is right, equitable, and sane as 
between the State and the individual, let us not yield what 
we know to be right and throw a cardinal principle overboard 
to placate mere partisan and ignorant clamour. I think, with 
all due respect to the Spectator, that there is a point when 
| eenagoeaniae degenerates into weakness, and such, I contend 
very strongly, would be the case should the advice of the 
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Spectator be followed with regard to the proposed dropping of 
what is an integral part of the Bill. It seems to me to be a 
very perilous line of reasoning to adopt to argue that because 
a mere section of the public (actuated, after all, by purely 
personal monetary considerations) calls out against a Bill, or 
clause in a Bill, plainly drawn in the interest and welfare of the 
community, therefore the general and public advantage should 
be subverted to what is really ignorant prejudice fomented 
by party strategy. If this claim is admitted in a passive, why 
should it not be applied in an active sense? On the same 
grounds, why, if a portion of the country desires old-age 
pensions, should they be denied them P Shall they not get them 
“by reason of their importunity”? The Spectator will perhaps 
reply: “ ‘The difference is all! * On the one hand, the State 
proposes to take away an existing monopoly, wrongly regarded 
asa vested interest, while, on the other, it contemplates creating 
another of greater magnitude, in which no capital has been 
invested by the beneficiaries, and for which no precedent (in 
this country at least) can be found.” I recognise the dis- 
tinction; but, even so, it seems to me to be one of degree 
rather than of kind. Both make a levy on the national 
resources to benefit a favoured class of the community,—one 
indirectly, by not exacting an adequate return for valuable 
privileges conferred; and the other directly, by giving that 
which indisputably belongs to the commonwealth at large. I 
should like, with your permission, to ask the opponents of the 
Licensing Bill one question; it refers to the well-known 
“Sharp v. Wakefield” test case. Is it not a fact that after 
the judgment given in the above action in 1888 no less than 
three-fourths of the various private brewery and distillery 
businesses in the United Kingdom turned themselves into 
companies? I would further like to know where and in 
what prospectuses issued to the public the decision referred to 
above, together with the consequences it necessarily entailed, is 
tobe found? Was it taken into account, for instance, in the 
schedule of valuation of the property? And if it were not 
deemed of sufficient importance to be inciuded in a statement 
having for its object the purpose of inducing the public to 
juvest heavily in (what has since proved to be in many 
instances) vastly overcapitalised and highly speculative under- 
takings, why should an outcry now be raised against that 
which the responsible heads of these businesses must have 
known all along? Doubtless the following words, taken from the 
concluding sentences of Mr. Justice Field's judgment, might 
have given many of the unfortunate investors pause bad they 
been included in the prospectus, or printed upon the applica- 
tion form for shares:— There is therefore no statute or deci- 
sion, old or recent, which raises any doubt as to the absolute 
discretion of the Justices in granting a public-house license 
either for the first time or by way of renewal. They are per- 
fectly unfettered in the exercise of their discretion, as long as 
they exercise it judicially.” Mr. Justice Wills concurred. 
The trade cannot have it both ways. Either they wilfully 
and knowingly kept certain things from the knowledge of the 
public whose confidence (and money!) they invited by the 
suppression of material facts, or they considered this test 
case (on the result of which, I suspect, the files of the trade 
organs of that date would furnish some entertaining reading) 
as not of sufficient importance to warrant any notice when 
seeking to lure the public with an apparently golden bait. 


Caveat emptor, no doubt! But, then—how “ predatory!” 
Iam, Sir, &e., 


ANTI-SOCIALIST. 


[To tre Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—In your notes on the Licensing Bill in last week's 
Spectator you appear to imply that “the impression that at 
the expiration of the time-limit every license is to be forfeited 
to the State, and will cease to be regardable by the present 
holders as in any sense a source of profit,” is an erroneous 
impression. On the contrary, it is a fair representation of 
the effect of the Government Bill, by which, at the end of the 
fourteen years, every license must be applied for as a “new,” 
and not as a “ renewed,” license, and consequently can only be 
obtained by paying the whole value of it. In other words, the 
whole property in licenses will be transferred automatically 
from the holders to the State, in order that they may be sold 
again to any one who can be found to buy them at their full 
value. The fact is that, like many who write on this subject, 
you confound the sense in which the expression “ time-limit” 
was used in the discussions of 1904—namely, a veriod after 





which Licensing Justices might, if they thought fit, refuse 
renewal without compensation—with a totally different thing— 
namely, a time at which the whole money value of licenses 
must disappear. It is the latter which this Bill proposes. 
—I am, Sir, X&c., . 





[To tur Evrror or tas “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—In reference to Mr. W. Ridley's letter in your issue of 
May 2nd, it bas been most distressing to the Church Army, 
as no doubt it has been to many other societies, to receive 
letters from subscribers intimating the withdrawal of their 
subscriptions in consequence of the Licensing Bill. So far 
as the withdrawal of support is due to diminished income, 
actual or apprehended, one is precluded from offering any 
We hope, however, that subscribers will wait until 
But there are also subscribers who 


comment. 
the Bill has become law. 
withdraw their support as a protest against the action of some 
of the Bishops in supporting the Bill. May I point out the 
unfairness of this form of protest? The Church Army is not 
in the remotest degree responsible for the action of any 
Bishop, and has taken no part in promoting the Bill. Those 
who are penalised are the poorest of the poor, for the with- 
drawal of a subscription means that our power of helping and 
raising them is to that extent diminished. It does seem rather 
bard that they should suffer for the actions of others, who are 
entirely beyond any power of theirs to influence or control. 
I trust that subscribers to charities who have withdrawn, or 
are inclined to withdraw, their subscriptions on account of the 
Bill may be led to consider that in so doing they punish the 
poor for the acts of others. I may be permitted to add that 
the only part which this Society has taken one way or the 
other in connexion with the Licensing Bill is that we have 
urged upon the Government the need of more drastic measures 
in dealing with drinking-shops masquerading as social or 
political clubs, reports from all parts of the country having 
convinced us that this class of club is responsible for untold 
Wittram F. HAMILTON, 

Honorary Treasurer of the Church Army. 
55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


evil.—I am, Sir, &c., 


[To tar Epitor or tae “ Sprecrator.” | 
Srr,—As one of your regular readers, would you allow me to 
say how delighted I am with your observations of May 2nd on 
the subject of the time-limit versus high license? You must 
pardon the remark that your open-mindedness on this matter 
contrasts very favourably with the obstinate conservatism of 
your attitude with regard to Fiscal Reform. To substitute a 
high-license system for the proposed time-limit would cer- 
tainly be wise. Personally, I see no case for the time-limit, 
So far is it from being true that the State ever gave away the 
monopoly value of licenses, as a matter of fact the State 
usurped the control of licenses. Englishmen were drinking 
ale and beer, and selling the surplus they produced to each 
other, long before the reign of Henry VIII., under whom 
power was first given to the Magistrates to regulate the sale 
But, if we are to be practical, I quite agree that, 


by license. 
“resumption” to be proved, it would be 


assuming the case for 
far more just for the State to increase the cost of licenses 
than to put a time-limit on them. Only, if such a plan 
were adopted, there are two essential preliminaries. The 
trade is still forced to pay the “whisky” money, levied by 
Lord Goschen in 1890 for his abortive compensation scheme, 
and since diverted to technical education. Since 1890 no less 
asum than seven or eight millions bas been exacted from 
the trade under this head, and I speak from knowledge when 
I say that in many cases the Committees of County Councils 
have positively to invent methods of expending the money. In 
addition, the trade also pays the “war” taxes on beer and 
spirits, although the war has long since ended. Abolish both 
these exactions, which in a humbler sphere might be called 
obtaining money on false pretences, and I quite agree that 
there would be a good case for readjusting and increasing the 
scale of License-duties.—I am, Sir, &c., Farr Pay. 


(To THe Enptron or Tae “SeRrcraTor.”} 

Srr,— While new social laws pass through the fire of party 
strife their ultimate effects are often obscured. The Licensing 
Bill may neither ruin brewery shareholders nor herald the 
advent of a teetotal millennium, but it will free the community 
from a degrading thraldom fastened on it by inconsequent 
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legislation, and endured with a meekness that will bewilder the 
philosophic historian of a future age. In free countries most 
workers and idlers are accustomed daily to seek liquid refresb- 
ments and social distraction in public resorts. From Calais 
to Cracow the respectable artisan finds well-lit rooms where 
he can sit, talk to his friends, consume drinks, alcoholic or 
otherwise, and be supplied with newspapers or the implements 
for a simple game. For the price of a cup of coffee he 
is free of the establishment, and whether he calls for 
spirits or sirops is a welcome guest. The wants of his 
wife or child are supplied with equal catholicism. The 
English workman as yet is not so favoured. For him it 
must be public-house or coffee-shop, and the false traditions 
of a manly race incline him to the first. And what is a public- 
house? Not,as formerly, the unfettered property of an inde- 
pendent citizen who can cater for his customer with the best 
goods bought in open market, and afford him recreation as he 
consumes them, but a semi-penal establishment on which the 
policeman keeps a zealous eye, and where amusements are 
tabooed. It is usually managed by an agent (in fact) of the 
brewery whose garish boards adorn the eaves, who finds 
his own interest and his duty to his employers in getting the 
greatest quantity of alcohol consumed in the least possible 
time. And the wisdom of the State has given bim statutory 
assistance in devoting untempered concentration to his grim 
task. Music has charms, but no music must charm the 
drinker from his gin. He may stagger, but he may not dance. 
A game of skittles or bagatelle played for one glass of 
beer may bring ruin on the license-holder; and so, lest 
the precious privilege of retailing spirits be jeopardised, 


draughts, dominoes, and other harmless pastimes over 
which thoughtless men might gamble are forbidden. Parlia- 


ment can make no man sober by its Acts, but it can make 
the early stages of drinking so uncomfortable that it becomes 
desirable to reach the period of alcoholic illusion as rapidly as 
possible. But although legislation compels the publican to 
keep from his customers competing attractions, the national 
expenditure on “ drink” is declining. Whether this is due to 
brewing beer with less hops, to British independence revolting 
against the tyranny of the “tied” house, or to a radical change 
in the tastes of the people, the fact remains that brewery 
companies’ incomes have shrunk, Contemporaneously tea- 
shops which allow games and supply eatables in an appetising 
form have rapidly increased and make enormous profits. 
The growing popularity of these new “ public-houses ” 
might well make the owners of the old consider if wisdom 
may not lie in asking from the State terms and conditions 
under which they may be allowed to work their business on 
new lines, and not in fighting to the bitter end. Pending 
legislation affords opportunity which may not soon recur, and 
the Government may not be summarily dismissed when the 
electors realise that its programme does not mean “ no beer” 
but “free beer.” The rich revenues earned by temperance 
restaurants and the prosperity of foreign caterers suggest 
that many of the commanding corner-sites owned by brewing 
companies, if converted into well-managed cafés of the Con- 
tinental type, would tap new sources of wealth. Their con- 
version would be an improvement of national importance. A 
century or so ago the upper classes were greater drunkards 
than the lower. Their reformation was not effected by 
restrictive laws, but by the influence of moderate men and 
abstainers who loved the drunkards but loathed their 
excesses. The stringent lines of demarcation between coffee- 
house and tavern deprive the lower classes of the remedial 
influences that saved their supericrs; and they brand the 
English workman as less fit for social freedom than his 
Continental brother. A community that practises sobriety 
through self-restraint is on a higher plane than one coerced by 
laws. There are many signs that the people of this country 
now desire to reach this level, but the “tied” house as 
managed to-day impedes the way.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H. 8. 
[Our correspondent is not quite fair to the brewers. They 
are not responsible, but the law and its administrators, for 
restrictions of which he rightly complains.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





A MODEL PUBLIC-HOUSE. 
(To tue Epitor or tHe ‘*Specraror.’’] 


Srr,—In view of the great interest being taken by both 
friend and foe in the Licensing Bill, may 1 ask for space to 








| 
mention a most interesting little exhibition held between 
April 27th and May 9th under the auspices of the Incop. 
porated Institute of Hygiene in Devonshire Street? This 
“model public-house ”’—for so it was called—seemed to have 
put in its appearance most opportunely, and in advancing 
its claim to be taken seriously on your readers’ attention, | 
cannot perhaps do better than quote from the printed notice 
distributed on the premises. “This Exhibition,” it says, «j, 
to demonstrate how brighter and better surroundings may 
conduce to sobriety, and it is modelled on the lines of the 
Continental Café, where a higher tone, more hygienic condj. 
tions, and greater moderation generally prevail.” A prominent 
feature, I may mention, was the total abolishment of the 
“drinking-bar.” The customer would order his liquor, which 
would be brought to him at a small table. Here he could 
partake of light refreshment, such as a sandwich or bread. 
and-cheese, while reading his paper; or should he require 
a “square meal,” there were other tables ready laid at 
which he could be served with either “hot” or “cold” 
In a public-house modelled upon the lines of this one we 
have visited the man who babitually takes his glass of 
ale, and feels the better for it, might be joined by his friend 
whose preference is for non-alcoholic beverages, and by his 
wife, sister, or daughter, who pins her faith to tea. Qur 
“model” included an extra room, with games, a billiard. 
table, and a penny-in-the-slot electric piano; but this is by 
the way, and every “ public” on the model system need not be 
expected to rise to such heights. The great point—and I 
cannot see why publicans should not take the hint and 
remodel their existing establishments in this particular—ig 
the doing away with the drinking-bar, which, with its 
encouragement to drink and lounge, lounge and drink, has 
been responsible for turning many a decent man into a 
drunkard before he was aware of it. 

If not encroaching too much on your space, might I suggest 
that the archaic British sandwich also leaves much to be 
desired in the way of “light refreshments,” and is, indeed, 
by no means the dernier mot in that direction, as English 
caterers would seem to think? There is in Germany an 
enterprising restaurateur of the name of Aschinger, and 
fame attaches to that name far and wide, by reason of 
the “ Aschinger-brédchen.” It is but a fresh, crisp roll, 
cut in half and buttered. But of each buttered half Herr 
Aschinger’s inventive genius has made a “ portion,” and a most 
savoury one. Here, all open and above-board, you see your 
money’s-worth, and you make your choice, be your particular 
“wanity” beef and pickles, or the more costly caviare. Ham, 
decorated with chopped egg; tongue, with shreds of beetroot 
and cress; boiled beef, with French mustard and horseradish,— 
your “ Aschinger-brédchen ” tickles the palate and pleases the 
eye under a dozen and more guises, and varies in price from 
10 pf. (1d.) to 25 pf. (about 23d.) Any publican, I feel sure, 
who could get himself out of the rut and start something 
similar would never have cause to regret it. I may further 
add that though the “model,” being but an exhibition, was 
only open for a limited period, yet a meeting of members of 
the Institute of Hygiene was held on Thursday in order to 
discuss the best means of putting into practice the theories 
here so admirably advanced, and this, too, within the near 
future.—I am, Sir, Xc., A. B. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND VARIETY ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS ON GOOD FRIDAY. 
(To tHe Epitor or tue “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—Mr. Ridley says in last week’s Spectator :—“ How Non- 
conformists can agree to variety entertainments and free 
drinks on Good Friday and Easter Day isa mystery.” The 
clue to the mystery is,—they do not. Iwill give £10 to any 
accredited hospital that Mr. Ridley may name if he can bring 
any particle of proof in support of his reckless insinuation. 
—I am, Sir, &c., T. WILson. 
Rivers Lodge, Harpenden, Herts. 


[To tre Eprror or tHe “ Sprcraror.” | 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. W. Ridley, in last week’s issue, 
writing on the Licensing Bill, says: “ How Nonconformists 
can agree to variety entertainments and free drinks on Good 
Friday and Easter Day is a mystery.” In common fairness, 
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will you allow me to ask if this is true? In the course of a 
long life spent amongst Nonconformists I have never yet 
known anything so astounding. Would your correspondent 
be so kind as to state in what town, or even in what county, 
this occurred ?—Anticipating your kindness in inserting this, 
Lam, Sir, &c., JAMES GRoss. 
Redditch. 





MR. CHURCHILL AND THE IRISH VOTE. 
[To Tue Eprror or tae “ Srectator.”’ | 
Sir.—It may interest your readers to be reminded of the 
following passage in Disraeli's Life of Lord George Bentinck 
(p. 16 in 1852 edition) :— 

“The Whigs were so circumstanced after the dissolution of 1834 
that they could only regain power by a still more intimate alliance 
with that ultramontane Irish party, their previous negotiation 
with which had been the principal cause of their overthrow. 
Lord John Russell therefore was obliged to commence his career 
by not only reviving but aggravating the prejudice which already 
attached to his party in this particular. He obtained power by 
the assertion of a principle which as a Minister he was unable to 
enforce, and the resumption of office by the Whigs was thus 
secured by a process which, while it was condemned by public 
opinion, became an enduring evidence of the essential weakness 
of their administration. A very powerful opposition in 
Parliament and the country . . could not resist the con- 
clusion that the Ministry had obtained their seats under a false 
pretence; means scarcely within the pale of Parliamentary 
tactics.” 

With a few slight changes, the passage might apply to the 
present political situation.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
REGINALD F. JONEs. 

Guild of Undergraduates, University of Liverpool. 





CANADA AND PROTECTION. 

{To Tux Epiror or Tue “ Specratror.” } 
Sm,—I commend the following extract from the Report of 
the Civil Service Commission lately held at Ottawa to the 
attention of the electors of Great Britain, who are being asked 
to vote for Tariff Reform, which is only another name 
eventually for Protection :— 

“The salaries of most of the civil servants are not equal to 
what they were thirty or forty years ago, in consequence of the 
greatly increased cost of living, the obvious and logical result of 
our wasting, impoverishing, and demoralising system of pro- 
tection. There is no prospect, however, of much relief from our 
self-imposed burdens taken up in our endeavour to improve on 
nature.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., 


Cowley, Alberta, Canada. 


F. W. Gopsat. 





A SELF-SUPPORTING SYSTEM OF OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS. 
(To tue Eprror or THe “ Spectator.” 
Srr,— Writing on the eve of the introduction of the 
Budget and the possible provision for old-age pensions, 
may I remind your readers that there has been in 
existence for the past thirty-three years a Society which 
nearly approaches the ideal in the provision it makes 
for its members against sickness and old age? The 
Stroud or Mid-Gloucester Working Men’s Conservative 
Association Benefit Society is not, as its name appears to 
imply, in any way a political society. It was founded in 1874 
by the late Mr. George Holloway, a Gloucester philanthropist, 
in order that working men might for the small payment of 
one penny per day (or 2s. 6d. per month) receive 10s. per week 
in case of illness, and at the age of sixty-five either receive 
the amount standing to their credit in the Society's books, or 
have an annuity purchased for them with the Post Office 
Savings Bank. All profits are divisible among the members. 
These naturally decreased as members became older and more 
liable to sickness. However, after twenty-six years’ working 
the lowest point appeared to have been reached, for during 
the past seven years, after allowing for all expenses of 
working and the creation of a reserve fund, each member has 
been credited with 25s. for each 30s. subscribed by him; has 
thus for the small expenditure of 5s. insured against sickness, 
and, in addition, saved 25s. The Society had at December 31st 
last 5,402 members, a reserve fund of £2,667, and assets 
amounting to over £113,000. Its tables have been sub- 
mitted to actuaries, and declared to be perfectly sound. 
The good work done in a small way by this Society might be 
equally well done on a much larger scale by the State. Other 





similar societies might be brought into line. Funds available 
annually for charity, such as the £650,000 for almshouses, 
might be appropriated to assist the commencement of the 
scheme, which in the course of time would not require one 
penny contribution from the national Exchequer. Employers 
of labour should be compelled to deduct 7d. per week from 
each employee earning 10s. per week or over, and in the event 
of an employee dying before reaching the age of sixty-five, 
the sum standing to his credit should be paid to his legal 
representatives unless the net estate was sworn at, say, £1,000 
or over, in which case the amount might be appropriated by 
the State. When out of work or ill the weekly payment could 
be suspended. Persons fortunate enough to derive their 
income from means other than that of an employee should pay 
30s. per annum to the same fund. Assuming the average 
amount standing to the credit of each person reaching the age 
of sixty-five to be £200, a pension of about 8s. per week would 
be provided. The cost of working this scheme by means of 
local centres should not be expensive. In the Society 
previously mentioned the cost of working is less than 10 per 
cent. of the contributions received annually. I am painfully 
aware that many objections might be raised against this 
rough outline of an old-age pension scheme; but I feel con- 
fident that were our leading statesmen to devote to this well- 
tried system the time they have spent over far more expensive 
ones, the objections might be overcome, and the social welfare 
of the nation be greatly benefited.—I am, Sir, &c., 
5 Magdalen Street, Oxford. H. 8. CrITcHLEY. 





A MONSTER TRIAL IN HUNGARY. 

[To Tuk Epirorn oF Tite “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Relying upon your friendly feelings towards the 
Magyars, I venture to ask you kindly to publish the follow- 
ing answer to “Scotus Viator’s” letter in your issue of 
March 28th. 

As far as I know, “Scotus Viator” is a scholar of no small 
distinction, and a Seotchman. We should therefore expect 
absolute impartiality and cool judgment from him. He is, I 
believe, an historian. _We should therefore expect him to 
balance both sides of the case well before passing an opinion 
particularly as he is so far away from the scene of the 
events. And what do we find? That he possesses a 
fanaticism only equalled by his credulous naiveté. He accepts 
the statements of a group of nationalistic agitators (of whom 
the priest Hlinka is absolutely the worst type) who are the 
paid instruments of foreign interests. He does so no doubt 
in good faith; but his credulity shows a sorry want of 
judgment. Together with everybody else who has allowed 
himself to be dragged into this unfortunate controversy, 
“Scotus Viator” seems to ignore the very obvious fact that 
the only nation whom outsiders dare to attack is the Magyar, 
whereas no one presumes to indict Germany for her treatment 
of the Prussian Poles, Russia for her treatment of the Poles, 
the Ruthenians, and the Finns, or even Austria for that treat- 
ment of the Ruthenians which led to the assassination of 
Count Potocki on Sunday, April 12th. 

Hungary is the only country in Europe where nationalities 
of a different tongue enjoy so many privileges. Unfortunately 
this magnanimity of the Magyar Governments has been taken 
for timidity, and has encouraged nationalistic agitators of all 
races—supported both morally and financially from outside— 
to initiate a campaign of hatred against the Magyars and 
everything that is Magyar. Let the Slavs assert their pre- 
dominance in their own States (why do they not do so in 
Austria, where they are in an absolute majority ?) ; and let not 
the historian forget that the Slovaks submitted uncondition- 
ally to Arpdid and the Magyars when they conquered Hungary 
in 896. 

“Seotus Viator's” facts (to his credit be it said that he 
does not use the word “ fact,” but he certainly suggests tbat 
his statements are such) are so absurd that they are not worth 
dealing with. I should advise him in the future to be 
careful in his use of material evidently supplied him by the 
nationalists’ camp. He is apparently in touch with all anti- 
Magyar sources: as for the latter, their name is legion. And 
I can tell you the reason why. Hungary, as a Magyar State, 
isathorn in the side of Pan-Germans, whose most redoubt- 
able champion is Bjérnson: that is the reason why no mention 
is ever made of the fact that the official language of Austria 
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is German, though the Germans are in an absolute minority. 
Could Hungary be reduced to a polyglot State “ divided against 
itself,” nothing could prevent the hegemony of Germany 
being extended from the German Ocean to the Adriatic, and, 
in time, to the Black Sea. That is the real reason of all this 
agitation ayainst the Magyars, which is not the outcome of 
some chivalrous pity for the lot of oppressed nationalities. 
Either “Scotus Viator” is ignorant of this move, or he is 
guilty of rank disloyalty to the interests of his own country. 

One more fact. The “wishes of the inhabitants” were 
merely the outcome of the intrigues of Hlinka, who, after 
giving his consent officially to the performance of the 
ceremony in his absence, wrote to his friends in Csernova to 
“keep the people’s blood boiling,” while he himself, of course, 
like all the heroes who court a cheap martyrdom, was secure 
in his refuge in Bohemia. 

Had the affair occurred in Germany or Russia, it might 
have been noticed by the Press; but I doubt very much 


SPECTATOR. 


whether any one would have presumed to attack either of | 


those Great Powers as “ Scotus Viator” attacks the Magyars, | 


and I know that the “sufferers” (who have been more than 
adequately compensated for their “ losses”) would not have 
dared to invent all the romances which form the subject of 
“Scotus Viator’s” letter. We are all easily worked into a 
passion by accounts of suffering. It is one of the commonest 
features of human character. But it is always well to 
examine every case thus submitted to us and to find out the 
truth before committing ourselves. 

One of the very few nations in the world which stuck to 
Great Britain during the Boer War was the Magyar. While 
all Europe was howling execrations at the head of the 
“barbarous cruelty” of Great Britain, and revelling in the 
news of every British defeat, the Magyars never wavered in 
their loyal attachment to the country which had offered refuge 
to Louis Kossuth, and in their belief that the ultimate victory 
of the British arms was in the interests of civilisation. And 
now we find many British voices raised in terms of the 
harshest opprobrium against a nation that is only doing what 
every far-seeing nation must do,—viz., consolidating the 
various races of the country into one uniform whole, while 
chivalrously granting all possible privileges to the races of 
other tongues. 

I leave the treatment of the nationalistic question to more 
competent pens, but I could not help protesting, as an 
Englishman living on the spot who has had the opportunity 
of following the trend of events from close quarters, against 
the spirit and the tone of “Scotus Viator’s” violent attack 
upon the Magyar nation.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

ArtHur B. YouLuanp, 
Professor of English Language and Literature 
in the University of Budapest. 

[Mr. Yolland ignores the fact that it is the well-wishers of 
Hungary—among whom we rank ourselves—not her enemies, 
who so deeply regret her treatment of the sub-nationalities. 
We want to see a strong, prosperous, and united Hungary 
But this is only to be achieved by a wise and generous use 
of their powers by the Magyars. The way to combat 
Pan-Germanism is to unite against it, not to make the 
Slavonic races feel that they are to remain for ever without 
political emancipation.—Eb. Spectator. } 


’ 





GERMAN AND BRITISH FINANCE. 
[To rue Epiror or THe “Srectator.”’| 
Srr,—1 enclose a cutting from the Globe of May 4th, an ultra- 
Protectionist paper, @ propos of German finance. Surely this 
is a curiously accurate forecast of what our financial condition 
may be when we have old-age pensions and Protection. It is 
time you organised your new party, as we seem at present to 
be between the Devil and the deep sea.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN OLD-FASHIONED RADICAL. 


“In Germany,’ says the ‘Frankfurter Zeitung,’ with not less 
bitterness than truth, ‘a reform of the finances primarily means 
an increase of taxation.’ With the suggestions that have been 
recently made in the Reichstag for the former, and the practical 
certainty of the latter, to prove its words, the organ of the com- 
mercial classes in Prussia has expressed in simple but direct 
fashion what a good many people in Germany are thinking. 
The public have not yet forgotten the confession that an addi- 
tional fifty millions sterling would be required within the next 
few years; they know that a colonial railway loan is on the 
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stocks, and that an increased vote will be asked for the Nay 
Further taxation will be required: and the late extra ra 
imposed—on railway travelling, cigars, and beer—were not = 
popular as to make it easy to find further sources to tap. The 
average citizen of the German Empire takes no particular interest 
in German colonial railways, which he believes simply lead from 
the sea to the desert; and that same citizen, unless he has 
been galvanised into an excessive fervour of patriotic jingoism 
by the Navy League, does not see the necessity of so great a 
Navy. Weshould be inclined to say that he is Wrong on the 
former point and right on the latter. But the burden of taxation 
is now so serious that he is not likely to be propitiated by further 
demands.” 








' 





THE NEW FOREST. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE 
Srir,—It may be interesting to recall Tennyson's description 
of the New Forest in “ Pelleas and Ettarre.” Sir Pelleas 
“saw 
Near him a mound of even-sloping side, 
Whereon a hundred stately beeches grew, 
And here and there great hollies under them; 
| But for a mile all round was open space, 
And fern and heath: and slowly Pelleas drew 
To that dim day, then binding his good horse 
To a tree, cast himself down ; and as he lay 
At random looking over the brown earth 
Thro’ that green-glooming twilight of the grove, 
It seem’d to Pelleas that the fern without 
Burnt as a living fire of emeralds, 
So that his eyes were dazzled looking at it.” 


“ Specrator.”] 





Tennyson explains that this glowing fern was “seen as I lay 
in the New Forest”; and his son (see “ The Works of Tenny- 
son, Annotated,” which Messrs. Macmillan have just issued) 
explains that the whole passage—though it was “ Across the 
forest call’d of Dean” that Sir Pelleas rode—* is descriptive 
of the New Forest, which he called ‘the finest bit of old 
England left, the most peculiar.” Tennyson lost his way in 
the New Forest on September 2nd, 1855, and walked “I don't 
kuow how many miles.” He writes under that date in bis 
letter-diary: “*My admiration of the Forest is great; it is 
true old wild English Nature, and then the fresh heath. 
The Forest is grand.”—I am, 
L. J. Roperts., 


sweetened air is so delicious. 
Sir, &c., 


Legvan, Rhyl. 





THE CUCKOO. 
[To tre Epvrror or tur “ Seecrator.” | 

Sir,—I read in your article on the “ April Blizzard” in last 
week's Spectator that “ the strangest of all the strange features 
of this exceptionally late spring has been the delay in the 
arrival of the summer migrant birds,” and you mention the 
cuckoo as not having been recorded as heard before the fourth 
week (the 27th) of April. Here in South Oxfordshire one of 
us saw a cuckoo in the garden on the 18th, and I saw one 
myself on the 20th, but I did not hear the cuckoo until after 
the blizzard. It may also interest some of your readers to 
know that in the darkness of the night of Thursday, the 23rd, 
the ery of the golden plover was heard above our heads and 

g No doubt they timed 
their arrival in a hurry ere the snow caught them up.—lI am, 
Sir, &e., LOVER OF NATURE. 


“ 


the noise of passing of many wings. 





WHEATEARS IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Sercrator.”] 
Srr,—I am sure it will be of interest to your readers to hear 
that on the afternoon of May Ist two wheatears were seen in 
Kensington Gardens a little east of the Round Pond between 
five and six o’clock, They were apparently quite satisfied with 
their surroundings, and seemed to cause no surprise nor annoy- 
ance to the world of sparrows, where their presence might 
have been resented.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tessa ROSENKRANTZ. 
18 Clareville Grove, South Kensington. 





“A MERCIFUL MAN IS MERCIFUL TO HIS BEAST.” 


{To THK Epiror oF Tuk “Srecraron.”| 

Srr,—Is not your correspondent Miss Mary Barclay (Spectator, 
May 2nd) thinking of the words (Proverbs xii. 10): “A 
righteous man regardeth the life of his beast: but the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel”? If you have the 
space, may I offer the lady the following lines out of my 


commonplace-book ?— 
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yas of kindness to his beast is kind, { uneducated or debased. Energies which if given a proper 
But brutal actions show a brutal mind. direction might have produced worthy results are only used 
Remember! He, who made thee, made the brute: to achieve meretricious and enecices effect i PIE 
Who gave thee speech and reason, formed him mute, r i : E a 
He can’t complain; but God’s all-seeing eye appears to be the end sought after everywhere. Most of the 
Beholds thy cruelty, and hears his cry. portraits of splendidly dressed ladies seem by their setting 
Ordained to be thy servant, not thy drudge, to have no other standard than the upholstery of the last 
Remember,—his Creator is thy Judge. new cosmopolitan hotel. Those painters who in such works 
~—I am, Sir, Xec., Ovris. use a background of landscape find Nature too tame, and 


rely on a staging fit only for some overdone theatrical 
production. The inevitable result of this tasteless pursuit 


phrase on Prov. xii. 10, which reads (Authorised Version): “ A of outward show is that all the finer qualities of the art 


: : ‘ — ' of painting are neglected « slighted. ar , ° 
righteous man regardeth the life of his beast” This is also | : I a are neg ot ted ind slig ate d H irmony of eolour 
§ 99) | is sacrificed for glaring effects which will catch the eye, 


rendering of the Revised Version and of Beza (Ed. 15 = oa ae ‘ 
iden varies the reading as: “The just regardeth the | refined and beautiful drawing is swept away to make room 


“aa of his beasts.” A comparison shows, I think, that the for something more declamatory, and subtlety of characterisa 
potatoe Version is the less satisfactory of the two, the | tion has no place in work which seems intended only to 
bole verse running as follows: “A righteous man regardeth | appeal to those who walk the beaten paths of vulgarity 
the life of his beast: but the tender mercies of the wicked | and commonplace, and wish to astonish by gaudiness and 
arecruel,” while the Rheims has : “The just regardeth the lives | splendour. We may be tempted to assign as a reason for this 
of his beasts: but the bowels of the wicked are cruel.”—I am, | mae taste the desire of rich people to have pictures repre- 
Bir, &e Jno. HAWKING. sentative of their wealth. But then we remember the 
— : Mettt Gunaiien gorgeousness of the life and of the art of Venice when Titian 
poe Eee, On : and Veronese heaped the splendours of costume and of every 
sort of household gear upon their subjects with triumphant 
discretion and beauty. Such art as we deplore cannot lay its 
POETRY. failings at the doors of the millionaires. Of late years the 
7 education of the artist as regards technical facility has been 
greatly improved, and people who have but small innate 
artistic feeling have been given a very large power of expres- 


[To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Sin,—“ A merciful man is merciful to his beast” is a para- 
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A PLAINT OF DRY PLACES. 


] Jeser x 907 , : : ‘ , 

opm Desert, Je - 1907.) sion. Great as this advantage is to those gifted with the 

SoLemMN and silent are our solitudes, true aesthetic sense, equally great is the danger when the 

Voiceless and lithe the lizard rustles by; possessor of the perfected instrument only desires to use it 
Death is his penalty, whoe’er intrudes for ignoble ends. 

Upon this unwalled privacy. To justify these words the following list of pictures 


in the present Academy is given. In these works is to 
be seen the result of powers used for the sake of pro- 
ducing not artistic but showy results:—A. Hacker, A.R.A., 
Nos. 12, 535; J. H. F. Bacon, A.R.A., Nos. 5, 107, 575; 8. J. 
Solomon, R.A., No. 158; J. J. Shannon, A.R.A., Nos. 140, 


At night the shameless moon, unveiled, undim, 
No sound of water in the wady hears, 

Each morn upon the sharp horizon rim 
The disc-divided sun appears. 





The hills, dry breasts that ne'er will suckle, lie 354; L. Fildes, R.A. Nos. 101, 231; H. Dicksee, R.A. 
in vingin loneliness, uakineed Oy vale; No. 194; S. Lucas, R.A., Nos. 220, 343; H. Hurst, No. 215; 
Dry are the valleys, dry the heights, and dry F. O. Salisbury, No. 185; H. Herkomer, No. 188; C. Vigor, 
The air that quivers o'er the plain. ' No. 346; L. Koe, No. 380; G. Spenser Watson, No. 390; 
Rare miners, on the utmost edges, bore H. Draper, No. 968; R. W. Maddox, No. 541. This list 


Our flinty sides, and, far above, the kite might unhappily be largely extended. It claims not to be 
Fast flees on fear-struck pinions, when we roar complete, but representative, and from it has been excluded 
In anger at the dynamite. work which is merely obsolete and ineffectual. The pictures 
enumerated have been chosen because they show what kind 


Miles may not measure us nor leagues attain ae A ; 
: y a : 6 of painting the Academy encourages, both in the work of its 
Our boundless boundaries ; only from the sky ; a nee 
. members and in that of the outsiders whose paintings are 
The stars can scan the length of all our pain, : : 
hye : hung in prominent places. 
The breadth of its intensity. . , 
If we avert our sight from such pictures and abstract our 
Mists know we not, nor clinging fog, nor dew minds from disturbing surroundings, there is real pleasure to be 
That washes out at night the sins of noon, got from the contemplation of such a canvas as Mr. Clausen’s 
Sands only hot and brown, sky hot and blue ; The Boy and the Man (No. 202). Here is one of the very few 
Tearless we weep and crave a boon: good pictures to be seen in the gallery, and, as in the case of 


so many fine things, it is not the first sight which pleases 
most. The picture is wholly modern in sentiment and style, 
and yet it is one of the few things here in sympathy with 
the great works of the past. This comes from the fact that 
H. W. B. the artist has used those fundamental principles of design 
which are common to allages. The two figures at work in 
the field are not made to look large and imposing by emptying 


Bless us, O God, with Noah’s curse, when he 
Saw battling clouds subdue th’ insistent sun, 

Throw wide thy sluice gates, Heaven, that thence a sea 
Descending merge the seas in one. 








A R v the surrounding objects of their character and details, 

” Instead, the artist has placed his figures on the edge of an 

ae upland field, so that their forms are in relief against the sky 

THE ACADEMY.—I. and landscape forms which have been reduced by distance to a 





Way is it that a visit to the present Exhibition at the | scale out of competition (in size) with the figures. Thus the 
Academy produces such a profound feeling of depression | Florentines of the early Renaissance made man supreme 
upon any one who has the cause of painting seriously at | ameng his surroundings. 

heart? There is no lack of evidence of ability, of steady | The figures of Mr. Clausen’s picture, which dominate their 
purpose, and of immense labour; nevertheless, the general | environment, are, we feel, the men who subdue the earth and 
result could hardly be worse. What is the reason? A| make it yield its riches for mankind. By the treatment of the 
careful study of the pictures exhibited can only lead to the figures in relation to their background as regards scale, he has 
conclusion that the prime cause of the trouble is that it is the | avoided the necessity of using any very deep tones to obtain 
taste of the artists which is at fault. Go where we may, on | solidity. The commanding size of the labourers compared with 
every wall are hung numbers of pictures, either by members | individual forms in the landscape and sky has enabled the 
or outsiders, which show the same fault. The painters have 


artist without loss of strength to preserve a lightness of tone 


trained their powers of observation and execution often to | so expressive of the flooding light of out-of-doors. Also ke bas 
no small purpose, but at the same time their taste remains | produced a beautiful and natural harmony of colour without 
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those patches of strong and positive hue which too many 
painters seem to think constitute colour-effect. As a whole, 
this work has seldom been excelled by its author, and in 
it he uses with certainty methods which before had in 
them something of the experimental. A particularly fine piece 
of painting in this picture is the sky which retires so beautifully 
and so naturally behind the head of the old man. This work 
would be a real ornament to the Chantrey pictures, and one 
which by its combination of originality and scholarship would 
be an example worthy of a place in a national collection. 
Mr. Clausen’s other picture, a small one, The Gleaner’s 
Return (No. 4), is full of light and beautiful drawing, and in 
it the painter has controlled the luminous effect so that the 
means are not so conspicuous as has sometimes been the case 
with his work in subjects of this kind. 

Mr. Edward Stott has the secret of the intimate both in his 
sentiment and in his touch. The Kiss (No. 24) isa delightful 
picture, the simple beauty of which escapes when an attempt 
is made to describe it. The little child in its mother’s arms 
is charming. Its flesh is delicately relieved against the 
luminous twilight of the room into which the moon is looking 
through the window. The moon is, perhaps, a little overdone 
as to size. It would often be desirable for decorative purposes 
if the moon were rather larger than it is, and there is no 
reason to adhere to strict astronomical fact in a picture when 
the mental rather than the actual impression is what we 
desire. Mr. Stott’s moon is, unfortunately, big enough to 
make us ask questions, and raise suggestions about the 
mechanism of picture-making,—but a technical problem 
is the last thing we want in the peace of this beautiful 
idyll. 

Sir Hubert von Herkomer has returned to the style of the 
panorama. Last time he gave us Bavarian burghers in 
session; now it is the Council of the Academy. The style of 
the painting—perhaps inevitable in this form of art—can only 
be described as brutal. As we look at the row of figures 
extending all down the side of the room, we wonder why, 
as is usual with such works, it is not painted on a curved 
surface. Also we wonder why there is not the customary 
stand for the spectator in the middle of the room, and some 
one to give a descriptive explanation at intervals,—so complete 
is the illusion of the panorama. H. §&. 








BOOKS. 


THE GRANDILOQUENCE OF WORDSWORTH.* 
Ir is one of the functions of a great writer to destroy cut- 
and-dried precedents, and to give the lie to a priori theorisings 
upon the art of literature. How easy it would be to construct 
a complete and perfect code of the laws of poetry, if it were 
not for the poets! If Racine had never written Phédre, for 
instance, who would have ventured to deny that great tragedy 
and the rbyming couplet are, by their very nature, incom- 
patible? What metrical system might not be shattered by 
quotations from the inspired ravings of .William Bluke? 
Indeed, it would hardly be going too far to say that the 
surest test of the eminence of a poet is to be found in the 
number and the variety of the literary dogmas which he sets 
at naught. Shakespeare, supreme in everything, was a 
supreme rebel too: no rule was ever imagimed which he has 
not triumphantly broken. From this point of view, the 
poetry of Wordsworth is peculiarly interesting, for Words- 
worth was one of the greatest of innovators. He was the 
first poet who fully recognised and deliberately practised 
the beanties of extreme simplicity; and this achievement 
constitutes his most obvious title to fame. The magnitude 
of the revolution which he effected, the strength and the 
folly of the hidebound traditions which he destroyed,— 
these facts can only be thoroughly appreciated after one 
has explored the forgotten versifiers of the close of the 
eighteenth century, and studied the mingled ridicule and 
abuse to which his early work was subjected in the reviews of 
the time. The very completeness of his ultimate success has 
obscured the originality of his genius, though the genius itself 
will never be obscured so long as the English language lasts. 





* The Poems of William Wordsworth, Edited, with an Introduction and 
= hs Nowell Charles Smith, M.A. 8 vols, London: Mocthuen and Co, 
ne 





. . ee 
Thus, while few realise how new and strange a thing simplicity 
was when Wordsworth began to write, every one realises the 
beauty of his simplicity. Passage after passage from his 
poetry filled with this quality has become part of the common 
heritage of our thoughts and feelings; his speech, so plain, go 
sober, and yet so exquisitely felicitous, comes to us charged 
with mystery and delight, just as—to quote a famous example 
of this very characteristic of his style— 
“The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
Yet, curiously enough, the more one reads Wordsworth, the 
more conscious one becomes of another element in his poetry 
which is altogether distinct from, and even opposed to, the 
kind of beauty which is most commonly associated with his 
name. One sees more and more clearly that Wordsworth wag 
a master, not only of pure and simple English, but of that 
highly coloured and splendid phraseology which, with jtg 
ornate and Latinised vocabulary, fills the lines of so many of 
our greatest poets, and can hardly be better described than by 
the single word “ grandiloquence.” This is borne in upon the 
reader all the more forcibly when he examines Wordsworth, 
not in single poems or books of selections, but, as it were, 
en bloc,—when he takes such an opportunity as is presented by 
Mr. Nowell Smith’s new and complete edition, and ranges 
through the whole mass of Wordsworth’s work, from the 
earliest poems to the last. Here, in Mr. Smith's edition, three 
wonderfully light and pleasant volumes present us with 
everything that Wordsworth wrote in verse, accompanied by 
an excellent introduction, and such notes as serve to illuminate, 
without embarrassing, the text. And wherever we look wa 
find, side by side with the traces of Wordsworth’s severity and 
plainness, the no less unmistakable traces of his love of 
splendour and elaboration :— 
“ Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan, 
Maimed, mangled, by inhuman men ; 
Or thou upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the lion’s den ; 
Or hast been summoned to the deep, 
Thou, thou, and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep.” 
What a sense of awful remoteness and mysterious fatality is 
conjured up by the long, ambiguous, Latinised words: “ in- 
heritest,” and “summoned,” and “incommunicable”! And 
what little resemblance such language as this bears to that 
ef “ conversation in the middle and lower classes of society,” 
which, according to Wordsworth himself, it was one of his 
aims to reproduce! Indeed, in spite of the dogmatic asser- 
tions in his famous preface to the Lyrical Ballads, it is clear 
enough that no one was less willing than Wordsworth to 
be bound by his own theories. Like the seraph Abdiel in 
Paradise Lost, he was a double rebel,—first against the 
poetical traditions of his age, and then against the doctrines 
which he himself had set up against them. Nor did he make 
uny very serious pretension to consistency. It is on record 
that Archdeacon Hare, in conversation with him, declared on 
one occasion, with all the exaggerated fervour of a disciple, 
that the aim of a poet ought to be to use only Anglo-Saxon 
words, and that these, if possible, should be words of one 
syllable, giving as an example Wordsworth’s own line: “The 
world is too much with us, late and soon.” In answer, Words- 
worth simply quoted from Macbeth : “ The multitudinous seas 
incarnadine,” and Hare was silenced. No doubt it was obvious 
to Wordsworth that in poetry, if nowhere else, the end justifies 
the means, and that some effects and some suggestions can only 
be obtained by the use of an elaborate diction, with its freight 
of reminiscences and traditional beauty. He might have 
said with Dryden: “I trade both with the living and the 
dead for the enrichment of our tongue.” When his object 
was the expression of simple thonghts and feelings, or the 
narration of straightforward facts, he could employ ordinary 
words of plain significance with the most amazing force 
and skill — 
“ All, all is silent—rocks and woods, 
All still and silent—far and near! 
Only the Ass, with motion dull, 
Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turns round his long left ear.” 
Nothing could be more vivid and move absolutely matter-of- 
fact. But let us turn to the description of the sunrise in the 
“Excursion ”’—a passage too long to quote in its entirety— 
and what a contrast we find !— 
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——————— 
“The appearanee, instantaneously disclosed, 

Was of a mighty city- boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a boundless depth, 
Far sinking into splendour—without end ! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright, 
In avenues disposed ; there, towers begirt 





With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars—illumination of all gems! 


Oh, ’twas an unimaginable sight! 

Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks and emerald turf, 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky, 

Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 

Molten together, and composing thus, 

Each lost in each, that marvellous array 

Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 

Fantastic pomp of structure without name, 

In fleecy folds voluminous, eawrapped.” 
Who can doubt that the vague and vast sublimity of this 
wonderful description depends upon the Latinised vocabulary ? 
fake that away, replace the high-sounding polysyllables by 
their Anglo-Saxon equivalents, and yon would “leave not a 
wrack behind.” 

Nor was it only for the sake of grandeur that Wordsworth 

which he had so often 


made use of that “poetic diction ” 
attacked. As his quotation from Macbeth shows, he was well 
aware of the remarkable and beautiful effects of contrast 
which can be produced by the close juxtaposition of Anglo- 
Saxon words with those of Latin origin. The “ incommunicable 
sleep” quoted above is an instance of this, and many others 
might be mentioned: “my apprehensions come in crowds” ; 
“the unimaginable touch of time” 
“The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration.” 

And in perbaps the most perfect of all his poems—the eight- 
lined lyric beginning “A slumber did my spirit seal” —the 
same effect may be noticed :— 


“ No motion has she now, no force; 
) 


She neither hears nor sees; 
Rolled round in earth's diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees.” 
Here the word “ diurnal,” placed with consummate art among 
the simple Saxon monosyllables, gives a sense of colour and 
mystery to the whole poem which surely could have been 
It is remarkable that Words- 
worth’s love of rhetoric shows itself nowhere more often 


obtained by no other means. 


than in his sonnets. The sonnet form, “crowding into narrow 
room,” as he himself said, ‘more of the combined effect of 
rhyme and blank verse than can be done by any other kind of 
verse I know of,” seems to demand in an especial measure a 
Every one 
will remember numberless lines in the sonnets where these 
qualities blaze and glow like the strange inward light of jewels. 
“Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee,”—was there ever 
a more magnificent first line? And who that has once read 
them could ever forget the marvellous imaginative music of 


sustained pomp and concentration of language. 


these words: “ Armoury of the invincible knights of old” ? 
There seems, indeed, some reason to suppose that it was not 
until he had begun his study of the sonnet that Wordsworth 
fully realised the virtues of ornate diction. It was in May, 
1802, that his first sonnets were written, after hearing his sister 
Dorothy read those of Miltonaloud. Before that date examples 
of the delilerate use of Latinised language are rare in his poetry. 
After it they are frequent. He seems to have fallen suddenly 
under the influence of Milton, and his poem on the yew-trees 
(written in 1803) contains lines which read almost like a 
parody of Paradise Lost :— 
“ Huge trunks! and each particular trunk a growth 

Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 

Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved; 

Nor uninformed with Phantasy, and looks 

That threaten the profane.” 





This is an echo of the grandiloquence of Milton; but 
Wordsworth was never an echo—even of the greatest— 
for long; and the poem ends as none but he could have 
ended it, with a splendour and an enchantment which are 
all his own:— 


“In mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara’s inmost caves.” 


THE CASE AGAINST SOCIALISM* 

We have no hesitation in offerimg our congratulations to 
Captain Jessel and the London Municipal Society on their 
‘“‘ Handbook for Speakers and Candidates” in the war against 
Socialism. No single work can contain the whole of the case 
against Socialism, for that case is as wide as the world and 
as deep as human nature. Nevertheless, this useful com- 
pilation contains a mass of sound arguments and useful facts 
and figures, and should prove of no little value, not only to 
speakers and writers, but to all who wish to acquaint them- 
selves with the great controversy of the hour. The best 
feature of the work is the moderation with which it is written, 
Except for an occasional outburst of indignation at the folly 
of some particularly ridiculous Socialistic paradox, the writer 
shows a commendable coolness and absence of rhetoric. The 
invariable plan of the book is to quote verbatim from the 
work of some recognised Socialist and to add to that quota- 
tion a footnote stating the exact place in which it is to be 
found. Thus it is impassible to declare that “vague hearsay” 
as to what Socialists think and say is relied upon, or that a 
man of straw is first constructed and then knocked over. 
No doubt most of the Socialist contentions are, in fact, 
contentions of straw, but at any rate they were made 
by Socialists and not by their opponents. Again, the facts 
and figures relied upon to confute the Socialist arguments are 
all authenticated with chapter and verse. There is, indeed, 
hardly a statement between inverted commas in the book 
that is not supported by the name of the author and of 
the work from which it is taken. 
Nothing is more irritating than to meet with a striking 
quotation, and then spend hours in trying to make out who 
said it and where it comes from. 


This is as it shouid be. 


Though our present intention is not to do more than put up a 
signpost in regard to The Case against Socialism, we will make 
one or two quotations to illustrate its character and methods. 
In the very interesting chapter entitled “The Revolutionary 
Nature of Socialism” some striking quotations are given from 
important Socialist writers to show how the Jacobin spirit 
possesses the movement. The Socialists, like the Jacobins, 
are in no sense true democrats. They are only willing that 
the will of the majority shall prevail if and when they think 
it right. When the will of the majority is what they deem 
wrong, it is to be trampled upon just as light-heartedly as if 
it were the will of an autocrat. The following statement on 
this point is made by Mr. Belfort Bax, one of the leading 
exponents of modern English Socialism :— 

“The only public opinion, the only will of the majority, which 
has any sort of claim on the recognition of the Socialist in the 
present day, is that of the majority of those who have like aspira- 
tions with him, who have a definite consciousness of certain aims 








—in other words, the will of the majority of the European 
Socialist Party.’ It must be remembered, of course, that Mr. 
Belfort Bax is no unattached doctrinaire, but, on the contrary, 
has been accepted for some years as the chief publicist of the 
Social Democratic Federation in this country. His works are 
acclaimed by the tens of thousands of members of this body as 
representing the true gospel of militant Socialism. The following 
further passage, then, from this author’s writings is highly 
significant. Mr. Belfort Bax writes:—‘ ‘The practical question 
finally presents itself: What is the duty of the convinced 
Socialist towards the present mechanical majority—say of the 
English nation—a majority mainly composed of human cabbage 
stalks, the growth of the suburban villa and the slum respectively ? 
The answer is, Make use of it wherever possible without loss of 
principle, but where this is not possible, disregard it. The Socialist 
has a distinct aim in view. If he can carry the initial stages 
towards its realisation by means of the count-of-heads majority, 
by all means let him do so. If, on the other hand, he sees the 
possibility of carrying a salient portion of his programme by 
trampling on this majority, by all means let him do this also.’ 

(Ethies of Socialism, by Belfort Bax, pp. 127-128.)” 

An even more startling example of the recklessness and 
tyrannical spirit of modern Socialism is to be found in another 
statement made by Mr. Belfort Bax. 
with the question of the duty of Socialists in case this country 
should ever be exposed to the danger of invasion by a Socialist 
State :— 

“Supposing Social Democracy triumphant in Germany before 
other Western countries were ripe for the change of their own 
initiative. It might then be a matter of life and death for 
Socialist Germany to forestall a military and economic isolation 
in the face of a reactionary European coalition by immediate 


This is how he deals 


* The Case against Socialism: a Handbook for Speakers and Candidates, 
London: George Allen and Sous, ([5s.]) 
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action, especially against the stronghold of modern com- 
mercialism. Should such an invasion of the country take place, 
it would be the duty of every Socialist to do all in his power 
to assist the invaders to crush the will of the count-of-heads 
majority of the people of England, knowing that the real welfare 
of the latter lay therein, little as they might suspect it.”— 
(Ethics of Socialism, by Belfort Bax, p. 128.) 

There is no need for us to say anything in regard to the 
significance of this abominable passage, except to point out 
that it is a deliberate and well-thought-out proposition, and 
doubtless represents the views of many of the more advanced 
Socialists and their leaders, though it is not one which, for 
obvious reasons, is much paraded at the street corners or at 
working men’s meetings. There is enough of the old Adam 
left in the British artisan to make him resent very strongly 
such talk as this. It takes a professor to arrive at so mad- 
dog a state of mind. 

Very interesting and very significant are the hints dropped 
by the Socialists as to the manner in which the world will 
be disciplined and forced to obey the orders of the State 
when Socialism is in full swing. Naturally enough, these 
matters are not much dwelt on by popular Socialist orators; 
but the more thoughtful Socialists every now and then give 
us a forecast of Socialist coercion. These forecasts remind us 
of the temper of the Prussian drill sergeant in Barry Lyndon. 
Barry Lyndon was recruited outside Prussia, and till he 
entered the King’s dominions the sergeant was affable 
enough, and drew wonderful pictures of the delights of 
the Royal Service. When, however, the recruit was across 
the frontier, his first criticism was met with a blow across the 
mouth from the cane and a “ Hound, you mutiny!” We may 
be pretty sure that there will be a good deal of “Hound, you 
mutiny!” before the British workman is dragooned into the 
uncomplaining submission which the Socialist officials will 
require from the slaves of the State :— 

“<«Tf aman wants freedom to work or not to work just as he 
likes,’ writes Mr. Sidney Webb, ‘he had better emigrate to 
Robinson Crusoe’s island, or else become a millionaire. To 
suppose that the industrial affairs of a complicated industrial 
State can be run without strict subordination and discipline, 
without obedience to orders, and without definite allowances for 
maintenance, is to dream not of Socialism but of Anarchism.’— 
(‘Fabian Tracts,’ No. 51, p. 18.) ‘Strict subordination and dis- 
cipline’ and ‘ obedience to orders ’—what are they but the proofs 
of the existence of a governing and a servient class? How little 
mention is made of such essentials by the ordinary Socialist 
agitator? Yet another English Socialist writer sounds much the 
same note of warning. Mr. H. G. Wells in an article on Socialism 
published in the Fortnightly Review for November, 1906, proceeds 
to state :—‘ All the wide world of collateral consequences that will 
follow from the cessation of the system of employment under 
conditions of individualist competition, he [the ordinary Socialist 
working man] does not seem to apprehend Nor does he 
realise for a long time that for Socialism and under Socialist 
institutions will there be needed any system of self-discipline, any 
rules of conduct further than the natural impulses and the native 
goodness of man.’” 

Professor Karl Pearson, another distinguished Socialist, is 
even more plain-spoken :— 

“Socialists have to inculcate that spirit which would give 
offenders against the State short shrift and the nearest lamp post. 
Every citizen must learn to say with Louis XIV.: ‘L’Etat, c’est 
moi.’”—(Ethics of Freethought, p. 324.) 

We could fill the Spectator with quotations from this 
striking anthology of Socialistic writings. We must, how- 
ever, refrain, and leave these to be discovered by the readers 
of the book, who, we trust, will be many. Before leaving it, 
however, we should like to say a word as to the chapter on 
“Socialism and Religion,’—the only chapter which we regret 
in the book. No doubt it is very interesting, and filled with 
curious quotations showing how much the upper and intellec- 
tual ranks of the Socialists have been eaten into by the 
atheistic fallacy. But though we are willing to admit the 
philosophic importance of the hostile attitude of Socialism 
towards religion, we cannot help being sorry that so much was 
made of this point in a popular handbook. And for this 
reason. Many people who read it will be inclined to think 
that an effort is being made to prejudice Socialism on the 
ground of the religious beliefs of certain individuals connected 
with Socialism. The ordinary man will at once say, and with 
no little show of reason, that this is unfair, and that the 
question whether Socialists are materialists and sceptics 
or not is unimportant. “ What we have to do with is their 
political, not their religious, beliefs.” The opponents of 
Socialism would not, and do not, refuse help from professed 








a 
agnostics in their battle against Socialism, and in the same wa 
Socialists cannot be expected to drum men ont of their ton 
because they profess to be atheists. No doubt it might 
replied to this line of argument that the Socialists ingist that 
Socialism and the negation of all religious beliefs are bound 
up together, whereas the anti-Socialists do nothing of the 
kind. Nevertheless, it seems to us bad tactics to introduce 
the religious question. Instinctively, and rightly, Englishmen 
are very jealous of anything which appears like an attempt to 
create religious prejudice. 

The objections we have just raised do not apply to the 
chapters on “Woman under Socialism” and “Socialism and 
the Family.” In the first of these chapters the compilers of 
The Case against Socialism quite properly show by quotation 
the hideous and anarchic position taken up by certain leading 
Socialists, especially abroad, in regard to marriage and the 
position of women. No doubt the vast majority of British 
Socialists lead as good lives as those who are opposed to them 
and no doubt also the great majority dc not even in theory 
adopt the principles of free love. At the same time, it is per: 
fectly right that the world should be instructed not only as to 
Socialist cpinion, but also as to the inevitable trend of Socialist 
principles in regard to the relations of the sexes. We do not 
say that it is absolutely impossible that community of wives 
could be resisted after community of property is adopted, 
but it certainly is exceedingly difficult to believe that the 
two will not go together. Before we leave Socialism and the 
marriage-tie we will give a quotation from an article by Mr. 
Maddison, M.P., from which extracts are given in The Case 
against Socialism :— 

“ We are always assured that Socialism is the only true inter. 
nationalism. Without accepting that statement, it is true that 
the same body of economic, political and philosophical doctrines 
are in the main accepted by Socialists throughout the world. It 
is, therefore, quite as competent to cite the authority of a repre- 
sentative German as of an English writer on Socialism. Thus 
we bring Herr Bebel as a witness against Mr. Grayson :—‘The 
gratification of the sexual impulse is as strictly the personal affair 
of the individual as the gratification of any other natural instinct. 
secee No third person has the slightest right of intervention’ 
What is that but Free Love? In my estimation it is the philosophy 
of the poultry yard. Woman under it, despite all the jargon 
about economic independence, would be a heavy sufferer. When 
these opinions are cited, Socialist apologists usually meet them 
by saying that they are but the private views of these particular 
leaders and no more commit Socialists to them than do the 
agnostic opinions of members of the Liberal or Tory Parties. But 
that argument breaks down before the fact that these representa- 
tive Socialist leaders advance them as an integral part of Socialist 
doctrine. Marriage and the family as we know it is declared to 
be an instrument of the capitalist class. As Bebel puts it:— 
‘Marriage, as at present understood, is an arrangement most 
closely associated with the existing social status, and stands or 
falls with it.’ In face of such a declaration by a man who is an 
acknowledged leader of international Socialism, itis idle to contend 
that it does not represent the volume of Socialist opinion.”— 
(London Opinion, October 20th, 1907.) 

We cannot leave this exceedingly interesting and useful book 
without once more expressing our satisfaction at its appear- 
ance. We have, however, one practical suggestion to make. 
It is that the book, with perhaps a certain number of additions, 
should be rewritten or remoulded in the form of a dictionary. 
It would not be difficult to take the various quotations from 
Socialist writers and the arguments produced to refute them 
and to arrange them under headings. Such an ABC of the 
case against Socialism would be exceedingly useful. No doubt 
a good index to some extent serves the same purpose, but for 
ready reference there is nothing like the dictionary method. 
We commend the suggestion for “ A Dictionary of Socialism” 
to Captain Jessel and his colleagues. 





THE FRENCH IN MOROCCO.* 
Ir we wanted an independent judgment on the situation in 
Morocco, we should not go by inclination to a Frenchman, a 
German, or an Englishman, even if he had been on the spot 
and had seen with his own eyes. Political animosity is much 
too arrogant a guide to his thoughts for us to trust him 
entirely, however unbiassed he might try to be. British and 
French visitors to Morocco mostly hold a brief against the 
Germans; and as for the small band of Europeans who are 
settled in Morocco as traders, their judgment is less to be 
trusted than any one’s, as they have a quite different and 





* The Passing of Morocco. By Frederick Moore, With Mlustratious and 
Map. London; Smith, Elder, aud Co. [5s, net.) 
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more personal set of motives. The rivalry between French 
and British settlers is traditional, and has not died out 
because their Governments have made an entenfe. Rather 
peCA USS is 
it is more acute ; because the British, who used to feel that 
their Government was potentially the chief influence in 
Morocco, know now that that influence has been signed away, 
and they resent being regarded as the symbols or representa- 
tives of a Power which has relegated itself to a lower place. 

All this was inevitable. It was well worth while for Britain 
to enter upon relations of special friendliness with France by 
making way for her in Morocco ; but traders whose interests 
are subordinated to Imperial requirements can hardly be 
expected to recognise the good that governs all. They 
yemember only their losses and their reduced opportunities, 
or the modified dignity of their position. For such reasons 
as these we have hesitated to accept all we have been 
told of the doubtful practices of Germans in trade or 
polities (if trade and politics are not identical with Germans 
in Morocco), or all that has been said by British and 
German mercbants of the arbitrariness and inconsiderateness 
of French action under the plea of military necessity. The 
book before us, however, is by an American who has by 
nationality no axe to grind. Moreover, Mr. Moore has already 
proved by his work on the Balkans that he has both courage 
and honesty. Here, then, is an eyewitness worth hearing. 

We pass over the descriptions of Moroccan life, pleasant 
and readable though they are—Mr. Moore, we think, has a 
more pliant and engaging style than before—for these are the 
externals of the matter, and are, besides, familiar, and we 
come to the recent outbreak and the consequent French 
expeditions. Mr. Moore dismisses, to begin with, the theory 
that the Casablanca murders were caused by a piece of French 
tactlessness which ought never to have been made the pretext 
of a bombardment and a considerable military undertaking :— 

“In 1905 a French company obtained a contract from the 

Moorish Government to construct a harbour at Casablanca; and 
beginning work they found it expedient, in order to bring up the 
necessary stone and gravel, to lay a narrow-gauge railway to a 
quarry a few miles down the coast. In those Mohammedan 
countries where the dead are protected from ‘Infidel’ tread the 
fact that the tracks bordered close on a cemetery, in fact passed 
over several graves, would have been cause perhaps for a conflict ; 
but this—though enemies of France have tried to proclaim it— 
was not a serious matter in Morocco, where the Moslems are done 
with their dead when they bury them and any one may walk on 
the graves. The French were opposed solely because they were 
Christian invaders to whom the Sultan had ‘sold out.’ They had 
bought the High Shereef with their machines and their money, 
but the tribes did not intend to tolerate them.” 
Thus Mr. Moore considers that the French intervention at 
Casablanca was necessary; but at the same time he evidently 
thinks that the bombardment was unnecessarily indiscriminate; 
and as for the conduct of the operations inland, he brings a 
grave charge. After a small engagement, a few prisoners 
captured in an Arab camp were brought into the French lines 
and summarily tried and shot. 

Mr. Moore complains that this incident was not mentioned, 
or was inadequately mentioned, by the London newspapers, 
although it was reported to them. Yet, he adds, “the shoot- 
ing of prisoners continued till I left Morocco. ..... The 
French did not hide the fact; as I have said, any of the 





officers would tell you that they took no prisoners in arms. | 
The Arabs opposing them, they pointed out, were murderers | 


who had looted Casablanca... ... What happens to French 
soldiers who are captured?” We can imagine many reasons 
why British newspapers should have preferred to say little 
or nothing on such a subject; reports of inhumanity are 
notoriously untrustworthy because they are so often more or 
less than the truth, and the British nation has itself suffered 
80 cruelly from reckless charges which were unsupported by 
any evidence worthy of the name that it may be a commend- 
able caution in editors to withhold serious accusations against 
other countries until they have not only all the evidence, but 
a full knowledge of the circumstances. Apart from that, 
history has made us only too familiar with the argument that 
barbarism must be met by barbarism for us to condemn others 
out of hand. Civilisation, it is sometimes argued, fights at a 
disadvantage if its representatives know that they will be 
tortured and killed when they are taken, whereas the barbarians 
know that if they are taken they will get nothing but decent 
treatment. Good men have succumbed to that argument; 
and u belief in its essential justice was the foundation of 





tae popular outery against “Clemency Canning” in 
India. Many Englishmen then believed that to treat 


natives, who were merely the representatives of a system 
of rapine and murder, by the rules of civilisation was 
to be faithless to the penal powers invested in us by right 
of a superior code. When the stress of terrible cireum- 
stances was removed, all typical Englishmen ceased to think 
like that. Normally we hold that the disadvantages at which 
we must fight with barbarians—we always have the advantage 
in weapons and skill of course—are the tribute we pay to our 
self-respect. We understand that there is no true gallantry 
for us in any other way. In the Franco-German War the 
Germans used to shoot francs-lireurs; and when the 
American Civil War broke out it was gravely argued that 
the Federals would be justified in shooting their prisoners as 
all the Confederates were “rebels,” at all events in theory. 
We cannot believe that it is ever good policy, to put it on no 
higher grounds, to shoot prisoners. 

As regards the Moorish power of resistance to the French 
arms, Mr. Moore thinks it has been much exaggerated :— 

“T am of opinion that the French army under General d’Amade, 
soon to number 12,000 or 13,000 men, could penetrate to any 
corner of Morocco with facility, maintaining at the same time 
unassailable communication with their base. A body of the 
Foreign Legion three hundred strong could cut their way across 
Morocco. With 60,000 men the French can occupy, hold, and 
effectively police—as policing goes in North Africa—the entire 
petty empire. Such an army in time could make the roads safe 
for Arabs and Berbers as well as for Europeans, punishing 
severely, as the French have learned to do, any tribe that dares 
continue its maragding practices and any brigand who essays to 
capture Europeans ; and as for the rest, the safety of life and 
property within the towns and among members of the same 
tribes, and the instinct of self-preservation among the Moors 
themselves sufficient. ‘There is no danger for the French 
in Morocco.” 

Mr. Moore, who is in general sympathy with French aspira- 
tions, concludes that if the French do not occupy the whole 
of Morocco “from fear of Germany "—we should prefer to 
say “owing to their fidelity to the Algeciras Act "—they ought 
to recognise Mulai Hafid as the personage in 
Morocco. We fancy that the latest accounts of Mulai Hafid’s 
progress would cause Mr. Moore greatly to moderate, if not to 
abandon, that opinion. We should be very sorry to see the 
French commit themselves more deeply in Morocco. The 
further they go the more difficult it will be to withdraw; and 
a permanent occupation would be a much more exhausting 
and harassing business than an exciting military dash through 
the country, however glorious and successful that might be. 


1s 


strongest 





THE EVOLUTION OF TENNYSON.—THE “POEMS” 
AND “ENOCH ARDEN.”* 
“THE Poems of Tennyson.” It is a phrase used in a double 
sense, sometimes as synonymous with his whole work, more 
often as a generic description of the shorter pieces, in contra- 
distinction to the longer wholes, In Memoriam, The Princess, 
Maud, and the like, which have individual names of their 
own. It was with such short pieces that Tennyson began, 
and with such, again, that be ended, his notably long and 
full poetic career. For Tennyson wrote verse, it may be 
even said poetry, for the striking, nay, almost astounding, 
period of seventy years, the three-score years and ten 
defined in Holy Writ as the normal span of human life. 
During six out of these seven decades he was a poet of the 
first class, and the Tennyson that we all know. Leaving out 
of account any merit that may be found—and there is 
undoubtedly much, as critics like Mrs. Browning and 
Matthew Arnold long noted—in his boyish efforts, 
the 1830 volume, published by him when he was an under- 
graduate of one-and-twenty, contains not a few poems, 
such, for instance, as the “ Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights” or “ The Dying Swan,” which will hold their place 
side by side with his later work. In the 1832 volume the 
proportion of writing of this standard is even more marked. 
Indeed, the 1832 volume includes pieces, such as “ The Lady of 
Shalott,” “The Lotos-Eaters,” “(£none,” “The Palace of 
Art,” “A Dream of Fair Women,” “The Miller's Daughter,” 
about which, without subscribing to FitzGerald’s view that 
they reach a level which Tennyson never surpassed, for “ Old 


ago 





* The Works of Tennyson. Annotated by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by 
Hallam, Lord Teunyson. Vol. IL., “ Poems,” Il. Vol. [ii,, Enoch Ardeu 
aud “‘In Memoriam.” London; Macmillan and Co. (4s, nci each.] 
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Fitz” did not care for the “Elegiacs,” as he called In| 


Memoriam, we may still say that they undoubtedly strike the 
definite note of what are called par excellence “ The Poems of 
Tennyson.” The two volumes issued in 1842 added to the 
bulk of these “ Poems,” and appealed to a wider and maturer 
circle, even if there was something, as Aubrey de Vere, no 
less than FitzGerald, recognised, of morning freshness and 
exquisite esoteric charm about the thin little earlier 
collection. 

As Tennyson went on writing, the “ Poems” still retained 
their place in the collected editions; but they were added to, 
and their arrangement altered from time to time. It is 
one of the many interests of this new annotated edition 
that it dates so many of the pieces, and thereby gives 
us a far better idea than we ever had before of their 
real sequence and chronological relation. To supply 
this absolutely is perhaps impossible owing to Tennyson’s 
method of working. With him, as with many poets—with 
Dante, for instance, as he himself tells us in the Vita Nuova— 
the beginning of a poem, even the first line, was often the 
great thing. But as often, after having got the beginning, he 
would leave it for months, perhaps for years, unfinished. Then 
some chance, the suggestion of bis son, the demand of a friend 
or an editor, led him to complete it. Thus “'Tithonus,” we 
now learn, belongs to the same period as “ Ulysses”; but 
whereas “ Ulysses” appeared in the 1842 volumes, “'Tithonus” 
slumbered till 1860, when, as the poet himself records in these 
notes, “ My friend Thackeray and his publishers had been so 
urgent with me to send them something, that I ferreted among 
my old books and found this ‘Tithonus, Written upwards 
of a quarter of a century ago.” Not very different is the 
story of another of these classic idylls, “ Tiresias,” the title- 
poem of the volume published a quarter of a century later 
still, in 1885, but found, as its prologue says, by 

“My son, who dipt 
In some forgotten book of mine 
With sallow scraps of manuscript, 
And dating many a year ago.” 

The “ Poems” as we have them cover a period of some forty 
years. The central epoch of Tennyson's life, it is convenient 
to remember, was the middle year of the century, the year 
1850,—the year in which, upon the death of Wordsworth, he 
became Laureate, the year of his marriage, the year of the 
publication of In Memoriam. He was then just over forty. 
The twenty years which preceded had been full of quiet 
accumulation, silent development, assiduous self-castigation, 
and improvement. The 1842 volumes of poems had given 
some evidence of the progress he had made. This was 
strengthened by The Princess, published in 1847 and re- 
modelled in 1850, and crowned and recognised by the world 
when In Memoriam finally appeared in the same year. The 
twenty years which followed were again a period of growth, of 
rapid activity and publication. The older generation could 
not always keep up with him. “Old Fitz” had already begun 
to flag and grumble. Maud in 1854 required some apologists, 
but soon found them. 

“ Leave him to us, ye good and sage, 
Who stiffen in your middle age; 


Ye loved him once, but now forbear ; 


Yield him to those who hope and dare,” 


wrote Cory. Mr. Gladstone, most generous of critics, inscribed 
his own palinode. So it was with each succeeding volume. 
The younger men, the more vigorous older minds still going 
and growing with the age, had no doubts, or only a passing 
hesitation. This was seen conspicuously in the Enoch Arden 
volume. It became almost at once one of the most popular 
of all Tennyson’s volumes. Sixty thousand copies were sold 
in the year of issue. It was equally successful in “ hamlet 
and hall,” with rich and poor, learned and unlearned, at home 
and abroad. Of Enoch Arden there are now, so the notes 
tell us, nine German and eight French translations. Charles 
Darwin, who thought he had lost by atrophy his taste for 
poetry, wrote to Huxley about a passage in “Sea Dreams ”:— 
“Such a gem as this is enough to make me young again, and 
like poetry with pristine fervour.” Henry Sidgwick was 
equally enthusiastic about “The Voyage.” “ What growth 
there is in the man,” he wrote to H. G. Dakyns. “How he 
has caught the spirit of the age. I thought he had fallen off 





- PO 
lyricized thought of verse 9. I cannot get it out of ny 


head. 

‘Now high on waves that idly burst? 
How sad—but a chastened sadness, our sadness—that of the 
second half of the nineteenth century —no‘Verzweiflung.’” “The 
Voyage” is indeed a striking piece. That “noble apologue: 
of Seekers” remained with Sidgwick, as his friend F. W.H 
Myers records, “the central expression of his inward life.” 
It was a favourite poem, it may be added, of another 
deep thinker of the day, Professor T. H. Green. But it is in 
truth, though separated from them in the collection, only one 
of a series of pieces which mark the Tennyson of this period, 
The same lyricised thought, the same growth, are to be seen 
in “ Wages,” “The Higher Pantheism,” “The Voice and the- 
Peak,” and, most memorable and wonderful of all, one of those 
half-dozen elemental inevitable pieces which show Tennyson 
at his most characteristic and individual, where his art ig 
sublimated and made one with Nature, the “Flower in the 
crannied wall.” About such poems annotation can tell us 
little. Nature, inspiration, the “divine afflatus,” as thg- 
ancients said, call it what you will, speaks through the poet, 
like the wind blowing where it listeth. 

Yet we like to know where, amid what influences, perhape 
even when, though that is a more idle wish, the inspiration. 
came. And this these annotations tell us, so far as it is wel} 
they should, with commendable terseness and reticence. But 
there is another side of Tennyson in illustrating which they are- 
more in place. He was a great artist and a careful scholar, 
Those who have lightly undertaken to correct him may learn 
much from these notes. The critics who found fault with his 
speaking of the daffodil as an April flower will be found to be 
not more hasty than those who demurred to the prosody of 
his “ Experiments in Quantity.” How careful and thorough 
he was, in these as in other matters, is triumpbantly vindicated 
in these volumes. It is worth recording of the amusing 
English hexameters given in the appendix that he told a 
friend that they were “ the best in the language.” 





MEMOIRS OF MONSIEUR CLAUDE.* 

THIS is a very much condensed edition of an extremely 
curious book originally published in ten volumes. We have: 
here the essence of five, and this volume will be found very 
interesting reading by every one who cares for the byways 
and the wrong side of history. Real students of nineteenth- 
century France—or indeed of Europe generally—only need 
directing to the original ten volumes. The police system of a 
great Empire is none the less worth studying because, as the 
translator remarks, it has ceased to exist and is “long out of 
date.” The prisons of Paris in their older days have am 
entirely curious interest of their own, and if “the police- 
reports and procis-verbaux are as dull reading as the daily 
records of the Old Bailey.” we will undertake to say that there 
are those who would only be too thankful to descend into such 
a mine of information as to the darker and more unlucky side: 
of human nature. 

But here we have Monsieur Claude in his glory, a French 
Sherlock Holmes, presiding over the police of France through- 
out a most troublesome and crime-infested period. His ow 
career was romantic enough to have been invented by a clever 
novelist. When a youth of two-and-twenty, a clerk in a Paris 
attorney’s office, he was invited to a dinner given by a young 
man who was about to say farewell to his stormy youth and 
to enter the profession of the law. This young man was 
known as “ George,” his real name being concealed because 
he had fought a duel and killed his adversary. M. Claude, 
carefully observing his host, came to the conclusion that he 
was by nature a murdering wild beast. He mentioned this: 
impression to his fellow-clerks, who treated him as crazy and 
a calumniator. However, he was very soon proved right, and 
the notorious Lacenaire, “thief, forger, and murderer,” was 
arrested. M. Claude’s penetration was reported to a high 
police official, who immediately offered him a place in his 
Department. This was in 1829. He continued to rise 
steadily through the Revolution of 1830 and the reign of 
Louis Philippe, till the early years of the Empire found him 
head of the secret police. One of the cleverest men in France, 
he was, as he describes himself, a sort of Gil Blas, good 





* Memoirs of Monsieur Claude, Chief of Police under the Second Empire. 





into the didactic-dramatic mood that grows on poetic souls 
with advancing years, but how wonderful—to me—is the 





Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. London; A, Constable aud Co. 
(12s, 6d, net. 
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ured, benevolent, paternal, slow of temperament, but 

ssed of second-sight, and “a man of indefatigable 
eS ” In his condensed Memoirs, which are full of interest 
wp enciiemneath, we meet on familiar ground with all the great 
noe le of the time, as well as with many malefactors of various 
ae of distinction. This volume ends with 1870 and the 
rise to power of M. Thiers. We may still look forward to the 


tuagic story of the siege and the Commune. 





SCHOOL, COTTAGE, AND ALLOTMENT 
GARDENING.* 

{7 would not be at all diffieult to write a passable book under 
the title Mr. Weathers has adopted, but the Lecturer on Horti- 
culture to the Middlesex County Council has chosen to take 
a great deal of pains. The result is a work which is quite 
remarkable value for half-a-crown. It contains more than 
sixty practical illustrations, and is full of all manner of tables, 
lists, and calendars. The book may be commended with con- 
fidence to all who wish to recommend an inexpensive, handy 
work to schoolmasters, allotment-owners, or amateur gar- 
deners. Mr. Weathers mentions the rather striking fact that 
there are now not far short of thirty thousand lads belonging 
to elementary schools taking lessons in gardening. One of his 
surprising computations is that a man can easily turn over 
eight tonsof soil a foot deep every hour when working in ground 
in a fuir state of cultivation. Our author is a great believer 
in digging gardens three feet deep. He promises those who 
crop ten square poles of land according to his advice a profit of 
£7 16s. 1d. In other words, there will be produce for which 
the greengrocer would charge at least £10. Mr. Weathers is 
wise enough to point out, however, that because this profit 
may be made out of ten poles, “it must not be assumed that a 
pro rata profit can be made on an acre.” “ With large areas 
the conditions are absolutely changed. The liabilities and 
anxieties are increased a handredfold; employees have to be 
paid; railway companies wil] have their dues ; and the com- 
petition in the open market from men with lifelong experience 
will soon swallow up what at first looked like decent profits. 
£o long as a man can grow enough for his own immediate 
wants he is perfectly safe.” This, and the warning against 
sending small lots of produce to Covent Garden, are common- 
sense, as many small holders have found out to their cost. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
In the Nineteenth Century Sir Thomas Whittaker answers 
the question, “ Will the Licensing Bill Promote Sobriety ?”’ 
with a confident affirmative. He makes a good point by 
insisting on the “extraordinarily confusing and inconsistent ” 
talk about the ruin of the investor and threats of increasing 
the price. If, as opponents ef the Bill allege, it will not 
diminish drinking, then why do the brewers oppose it? “We 
cannot have at one and the same time no decrease in con- 
sumption, a higher price for beer, and ruined brewery share- 
holders.” Another point (in regard to which, however, his 
figures are not complete or detailed) is that “there are more 
clubs in proportion to population in the group of towns where 
public-houses are most numerous than there are in the group 
where public-houses are fewest. The comparative scarcity or 
abundance of public-houses is not the key to the prevalence 
or otherwise of clubs.” Sir Thomas reminds his readers that 
“it is the brewer who supplies, encourages, and often finances 
clubs, and that it was the brewers and their friends who, when 
the 1902 Act was before the House of Commons, successfully 
opposed proposals for strengthening the provisions of that 
Bill in the direction of giving greater control over elubs.” 
He contends, further, that where a restrictive and controlling 
policy has been adopted, as in Norway, drinking has declined, 
Finally, he marshals a formidable array of 
statistics to prove the appalling mortality that prevails 
amongst publicans and their employees, and notes that, 
“while on grounds of health the Legislature regulates, 
restricts, and supervises unbealthy trades it 


and vice-versa. 





were, he admits, unexpected; but Mr. Buxton endorses the 
saying of “a great diplomat”: “ What Grey says is always 
within what he means to do.”"——Mr. Mitra, a well-known 
Indian journalist, contributes a brief but highly eulogistic 
paper on the appreciation of the Oriental character displayed 
by Lord Cromer in bis Modern Eyypt. We must content 
ourselves with two or three quotations :~ 

“The Moslem is the antithesis of the Hindu, and both aro moro 
or less incomprehensible to the average Angle-Saxow mind. To 
make the situation more complicated, the home-staying Anglo- 
Saxon unwittingly gives the other forces a sharp sword in the 
shape of a free Press, with which they mercilessly attack both 
their English protectors and their native fellow-subjects.” 

“Free institutions presuppose the idea of equality, which does 
not exist in India.” 

“Unless and until the East imbibes the Western spirit, the froe 
institutions of the West will continue to be among the undesirable 
Western experiments on Eastern peopie.” 





Mr. Bram Stoker's long association with Sir Henry Irving 
and intimate knowledge cf the business side of the Lyceum 
management lend value to his remarks on the probable cost of 
a National Theatre. There is no use, he ergues, in calen- 
lating on the basis of a subsidy fixed per anuum or varying 
as required. “It must be theoretically capitalised before we 
can consider the matter fairly. ‘his capital amount would 
be at least a sum of £1,500,000 sterling—£1,700,000 of money 
at its present value.” Of this the initial cost of the theatre 
would absorb £500,000, and the fund for upkeep £1,000,000. 
These figures, it should be explained, are based on Irving's 
expenses over a period of twenty years, which Mr. Stoker in 
no way considers to be final, but “only as showing what was 
paid by a capable and earnest man doing his best for the art 
be loved and for the good of the drama and the theatre in 
their highest aspects.” It now only remains for some 
strenuous Radical M.P. to inform Mr. Lloyd George gently 
but firmly that he has got to find the money for this great 
and urgent social reform. The Bishop of Manchester con- 
tributes what he frankly calls “An Extremist’s View of an 
Educational Compromise” ; but beyond his characterising the 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s solution as marked by “injustice, 
futility, and educational unsoundness,” his article is not dis- 
figured by any violence of partisanship. We cannot honestly 
say, however, that we are much impressed by the Bishop's 
own alternative scheme, which is both complicated and, as he 
himself admits, costly. 





The National maintains its repute in the May number as 
the liveliest of the reviews, leading off with a set of verses 
addressed by Mr. Gladstone to Mrs. Asquith—Miss Tennant 
as she then was—in 1889. These lines exhibit Mr. Gladstone 
in the unfamiliar light of a disciple of Praed and Locker; but 
their literary quality is less remarkable than the kindly 
personal feeling by which they are inspired.——* Admiralty 
and Empire,” by “St. Barbara,” is a vigorous and detailed 
indictment of the policy of the Board of Admiralty since 
1904. With many of the counts we fimd ourselves in 
accord, notably those which deal with the dangers of 
the “practically ready” Fleet; but no useful purpose is 
served by such unjust and untrue statements as that “ with 
the Liberal Party the dislike to ‘Colonies’ is an article of 
faith,” or that “the only hope of the proud little island 
[England] lies in her vast possessions overseas, with which 
she can match the world. Apart from these, what is the use 
of her? She is a practicable clearing-house, a good banker, 
a pleasant playground for the rich, a hell for the poor.” 
We can only describe such words as these as a disgrace to the 
man who wrote them. They will be as strongly resented by 
Britons oversea as by patriotic men and women here. Those 
who think and write like this do the Empire a very ill service. 
——Lord Esher’s paper, “To-day and To-morrow,” is more 
moderate in the expression of its misgivings as to our ability 
to hold our own, but it is rather curious to find the writer, 
who quite recently gave so remarkable a testimonial to Sir 
John Fisher, deliberately urging the House of Commons to 
ascertain “whether the supremacy of the Navy and the 
efficiency of the Army are shams or reulities.” The passage 


leaves untouched—from that point of view—the deadliest | in which he develops this argument may be quoted in full :— 





of them all.” Mr. Noel Buxton discusses the new 
development of the Balkan question brought about by Sir 
Edward Grey’s proposals in a hopeful spirit. The proposals 








,.* A Practical Guide for School, Cottage, and Allotment Gardening, By J. 
London: Longmans and Co, 


‘Weathers, [2s. 6d. net.) 
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“The writer of these pages was for many years a Member of 
the House of Commons, and for many years the head of one of the 
State Departments. He has served on Royal Commissions and 
committees, and has had a somewhat varied experience of govern- 
ment. He can affirm, therefore, with a certain degree of know- 
ledge, that no more formidable and efficient piece of machinery 
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exists within the constitution for ascertaining the truth than the 
Standing Committee of the House of Commons which goes by 
the name of the Committee of Public Accounts. If Parliament 
is satisfied that we must look to the Fleet to provide the first, 
second and third lines of national defence, and if Parliament is in 
earnest in declaring that no money shall be spared in order to 
secure the supremacy of Great Britain at sea, should not Parlia- 
ment itself take care that these intentions are made good? If it 
is a function of Parliament to audit expenditure upon which 
national credit is based, is it not equally its duty to audit the 
fleet upon which our national existence depends ?” 

It is difficult to see wherein this appeal substantially differs 
from the demand for an inquiry into the Navy which 
upholders of the existing régime declare to involve the 
resignation of the present Admiralty Board. As our readers 
will remember, we have repeatedly urged in these columns 
inquiry into the state of the Navy by a Committee of the 
House of Commons. 
pleasure Mr. Bernard Holland's admirable “appreciation” 
of the late Duke of Devonshire. He acutely distinguishes 
his attitude from that of some of his colleagues in opposing 
Home-rule by saying that he “at least discussed the pro- 
posal upon its merits, and did not merely denounce it as 
deadly heresy.” The essential quality of his mind was 
“ dispassion, the opposite to that passion which in the case of 
States as in that of individuals makes life shorter though 
more exciting.” Again, it is well said that it was felt that 
“where the Duke stood with regard to any political question, 
there, for the time being, was the centre of gravity of the 
political thought or feeling of the English people.” Speaking 
from personal experience, Mr. Holland declares that he was 
the best possible chief to work under,—“ his officials or secre- 
taries knew how his mind worked and where his conclusions 
stood.” He showed unfailing kindness and sensitive con- 
sideration for the feelings of others. “There, one was far 
away from the restless egotisms which, as Lord Salisbury said 
on a tragic occasion, make politics at times a ‘cursed pro- 
fession,’ only, indeed, redeemed by the fact that men of 
loyalty and honour, men who esteem these virtues above and 
beyond personal success and self-advertisement, still, in 
this country, consent to take part in them.” Mr. Maurice 
Low’s monthly article on “ American Affairs” deals inter 
alia with the Hill incident, which, in his view, has pro- 
claimed to the world what every American and a great many 
Europeans have long known, that the highest posts in 
diplomacy in America are closed to all but very rich men.—— 
Mr. Harold Russell has a charming paper, based on minute 
personal observation, on “The Birds of Richmond Park”; 
Dr. William Barry discusses “ Fiction Clean and Unclean” 
with good sense and candour; and Lady Edward Cecil writes 
on the wonders of Paris fashions, observing that “all 
millinery is very dear, and has in the last two years doubled 
in price.” 








In the new Contemporary Mr. J. A. Spender’s article on 
“ Affairs in Transition” claims attention, not only in virtue of 
its position, but of its contents. After a tribute at once dis- 
criminating and generous to the late Prime Minister, Mr. 
Spender recognises the great qualities of his successor, and 
observes that the idea that Mr. Asquith “is a cold, hard man, 
who works with the precision of a legal or logical machine, is 
a myth that will quickly be dispelled.” Mr. Asquith, he con- 
tinues, has a situation in front of him which ought exactly to 
fit the qualities with which he is credited. “Light rather 
than heat is the need of the moment, and the leader who can 
simplify and concentrate is the leader who is needed.” This 
is the main thesis of the article, which is developed with all 
the skill and persuasiveness which we associate with the writer. 
How serious he considers the situation to be may be gathered 
from the statement that 


“the present complication of issues is a mistake, and an effort 
should be made to simplify it. It has arisen largely from the 
habit which Ministers have contracted in the last few years of 
working in watertight compartments without relation to each 
other or to the general effectiveness of the Government. Their 
energy and ability have been beyond praise, but their output is 
so miscellaneous and requires such rapid change of thought from 
subject to subject that it has left the public breathless and un- 
comprehending. The work of this Session must be mainly a work 
of clearing up, so that a start may be made on broader and 
simpler lines.” 


Again we read, @ propos of the practical breakdown of the 
campaign against the House of Lords : “ Mere strategy 
requires that there shall be a gradual abatement of the more 





We have read with the greatest | 





en 
acute controversies if the Government intends to live out the 


normal term of its existence, and to do so without mortifica 
tion or loss of credit.” We have not space to deal with the 
manner in which Mr. Spender reconciles his explicit declara. 
tion that “from the beginning of next year to the end of 
Parliament there must be a gradual concentration for the 
defence of Free-trade” with his defence of the old-age pensions 
proposals of the Government. It is at best a lukewarm defence 
in which the writer frankly admits dangers, but does not 
despair of a legitimate solution. We may note that from 
beginning to end of the whole article the question of Home. 
rule is not even hinted at.——Colonel D. C. Pedder, writing 
on “ The Village ‘ Pub,” sums up his argument as follows: 
“The fact is notorious. ‘The Trade’ is an ally upon whose 
support the Church can count, and for whose goodwill she 
pays by her toleration of what is, par excellence, the Curse of 
Rural England.” This outrageous indictment is founded on 
the proceedings at two meetings of protest against the Licensing 
Bill held in Wiltshire—at Marlborough and Hungerford—in 
which the local clergy took an active part. Even Dr. Cliffora 
has within the last few days most cordially acknowledged the 
great part played by the Anglican Church in support of the 
Licensing Bill. Colonel Pedder admits that his opinion “ may 
be said to be founded rather on local than general observation,” 
and yet he does not hesitate to launch this monstrous charge 
against the Church and the country clergy generally. Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s paper on “The Ether of Space,” a reprint of 
a discourse recently delivered at the Royal Institution, will 
chiefly appeal to the lay reader by the curious illustrations 
which it gives of the density of ether, and of the way in which 
fluids, in certain conditions, display some of the properties of 
a solid. 

In the Fortnightly “The Vicar of Bray,” writing of “ The 
New Liberal Policy,’ estimates the effect of the £10,000 
spent by the brewers upon the Peckham election. The 
result is, we are told, that it has fixed the Liberals in 
office for three years, and deferred indefinitely the attack 
on the House of Lords. With regard to the wisdom of 
the policy of taxing the monopoly value of licenses, the 
writer instances the buying of a bouse for £400 by Lord 
Grey, who obtained a license for it, and on the day 
after he had done so could have sold the property for 
£10,000. The article concludes by exhorting the Liberals to 
push forward moderate reforms, among which he includes the 
Licensing Bill. He truly emphasises the exaggeration of the 
brewers’ arguments, which maintain that the Bill will annihilate 
their profits, but not reduce the consumption of beer. This 
reminds us of the Tariff Reformers who are going to keep 
foreign goods out of the country, and also raise a great 
revenue by admitting them. Muddle-headedness seems to 
be a feature of present political controversy——Mrs. Arthur 
Harter gives an interesting account of d’Annunzio’s new 
tragedy, La Nave, which, she tells us, has deeply impressed the 
imagination of the Italian people. The action takes place on 
an island in the Venetian estuary in the sixth century. A 
little community are building their town and its basilica, and 
the people ask what is to be their future,—‘“ Where shall 
we found our country?” The answer comes from an 
unexpected voice at the summit of the church,—‘On the 
ship.” Thus the future of Venice is decided. From the 





| imaginative plane thus secured at starting the play seems 


to decline into a struggle of rival families for power, and 
the attempt of a pagan enchantress to enthral the head of 
the new State. Mrs. Harter blames d’Annunzio for turning 
the historic founders of Venice, who were a sober and austere 
community, into the people of a “lesser Byzantium pervaded 
by religious mania, sexual frenzy, and luxurious paganism.” 
Indeed, the description of the play reminds us of those huge 
melodramatic pictures which are produced in Paris under 
such titles as “ La Joie Rouge.’”——Dr. Guinness Rogers writes 
a most honest and conciliatory article on “ An Educational 
Concordat.” While holding strongly to his own Noncon- 
formist position, he says: “I have learnt—and it is the point 
on which I desire chiefly to insist—that no party has a right 
to demand that the Legislature should express its views only.” 
And again: “ Still, it cannot be doubted that if denominational 
teaching were forbidden in all national schools, the Free 
Churches might seem to have scored a distinct victory. But 
such a sectarian triumph ought not to be desired.” Dr. 
Guinness Rogers goes on to say that personally he could 
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4t as an expression of simple Bible teaching the Apostles 
pein and the Te Deum. He also makes the following state- 
ry with regard to the selection of teachers who are to 
a the religious instruction: “I admit at once that to 
— etous teaching in the hands of those of whose 


leave the reli; ‘ : 
ligious opinions Boards or Committees have no guarantee 
rely 


would be a serious matter, ant ' 
not be left out of account by any intelligent Educational 
0 “ ea. 2s ° ” _ 

cil in the preparation of a scheme of instruction. With 


1 is certainly one which could 


Coun , : 
the writer's protest against those who speak of simple Bible 
teaching as “corrosive poison ” we are in entire agreement. 
We believe with Dr. Guinness Rogers that " the men who are 
responsible for the use of the pbrase ‘simple Bible teaching 
meant ‘the faith that was once for all delivered to the 


‘ 


saints.’ ” 

Mr. Hugh Clifford is, we are glad to say, giving us in 
Blackwood a sequel to his story of “Sally.” Some time ago we 
called our rea lers’ attention to the first part of the story as a 
work of remarkable and sympathetic insight. In it we were 
shown a Malay boy-Prince being educated in England, living 
in an English family, and being treated as one of its members. 
Here he grew up in such friendly relationship with bis hosts 
that he became unconscious of the division between them and 
himself made by his parentage and colour. The sequel to this 
story tells us how he returns to his own country, and of 
the terrible disillusionment of his home-coming. The mother 
whom he remembered as a child he finds a poor opium-sodden 
old woman, deposed from her position as favourite wife by the 
King her busband. 
him she sees the means of regaining her lost position. To 


She welcomes her son chiefly because in 


be at once plunged into the intrigues of a small native 
Court, with its sordid atmosphere and Oriental ideas of the 
pleasures of a young Prince, is utterly hateful to the youth, 
standard of life has 
Mr. Clifford tells his story in admirable 


whose become that of a cultivated 
English family. 
fashion, making the scenes live before our eyes, and he bas 
made the pathetic figure of this young Anglicised Oriental 
strangely attractive. The fourth 


Professor Masson's ‘‘ Memories of London in the Forties ”’ is 


instalment of the late 
chiefly taken up with an account of Carlyle. The portrait is 
a very pleasant one, in which no “ black humours,” as Mrs. 
Carlyle called them, are visible. Indeed, the relations between 
her and her husband as described here leave nothing to be 
desired, and the picture of Carlyle carving the mutton—* with 
great neatness and expertness “—at a dinner-party is almost 
idyllic, although while talking he did help himself instead of 
a guest. Of serious conversation, Professor Masson records 
that “in speaking of the over-prevalence of the habit cf irony, 
used a sudden phrase of self- 


sarcasm, and jesting, he 


humiliation. ‘Ah! and I have given far too much in to that 
myself—sniggering at things.” The writer also testifies to 
Carlyle’s generosity, and describes a spontaneous offer of 
money gratefully refused. 


Mr. P. W. Wilson discusses in the Albany Review the new 
that Mr. 
Asquith should be reckoned among the advanced section 
of the Liberals that he himself and 
us that the Minister has already thrown away 
his moderate views. The writer admits that Mr. Asquith 
is not yet a Radical of the Radicals like Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman ; but still there are hopes for him 
under the guidance of such men of 
Winston Churehili and Mr. Lloyd George. 
are told, belong to “that brilliant dynasty of politicians 
which hazards adventure of the 
moment, startling and conventional 
statesman, but fascinating the multitude, as in a diverse 
way did Gladstone, Lord Randolph Churchill, and Mr. 
Chamberlain.” This comparison seems to suggest the 
maximum of adventure with the minimum of result. The 
article, as we should expect, contains an attack on Mr. Burns. 
We are asked to believe that his faculties are not of the con- 
structive order, we suppose because that statesman has refused 
to support the wild-cat schemes of the extremists. Indeed, 
Mr. Burns is now taking the place lately occupied by Sir 
Edward Grey in the pages of this magazine, and coming in 
for editorial condemnation as well as that of individual 
writers.——If Mr. Wildover Jobnson is well informed upon 
the progress of ideas in Russia, it may be possible that the 


Government and its policy. He is so anxious 


tries to persuade 


Prime 


genius as Mr. 
These last, we 


everything on the 


even outraging the 
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revolution which seemed to be stamped out has not really 
He tells us that since the narrowing of the electoral 
basis of the Duma the peasants have become antagonistic 
to the Czar, and are moving towards revolutionary ideas. The 
great importance of this is that the Army is sure to become 
affected if the peasants move. Indeed, Mr. Johnson says that 
in November, 1906, in the North-West provinces only fifty 
per cent. of the recruits presented themselves, and those who 
did made no secret of their revolutionary intentions, even 
going to the length of singing the “ Marseillaise” within 
earshot of the officers. Madame Linda Villari writes a most 
interesting account of the late Mr. Lee-Hamilton, whose 
beautiful sequence of sonnets, Mimma Bella, was published 
last autumn in the Fortnightly Review. The heroic way in 
which years of suffering were borne is told, and we are 
allowed by the hand of a friend to catch a glimpse of a 
striking personality. 


begun. 





Three articles in the United Service Magazine for May deal 
with the problem of national defence. The first is the United 
Service Magazine prize essay, the second is a paper on 
“National Defence” read by Mr. Arnold-Forster before the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the third is an article 
entitled “Strong at All Points” by Sir Charles Dilke. All 
three are worth reading; but we can only find space to say 
of that by Mr. Arnold-Forster. Though we 
cannot agree with Mr. Arnold-Forster’s conclusions, and 
although we hold that many of the premisses upon which 
those conclusions are based are not sound in fact, his paper is 
Mr. Arnold-Forster is 
That it 
is impossible, granted the maintenance of a great superiority 
but Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
“reasons for the faith which isin him” strike us as by no 


something 


exceedingly interesting and suggestive. 
as firm as ever in regarding invasion as impossible. 


in naval force, is probably true; 


means satisfactory. In the first place, he tells us, there is the 


historical reason. “History is altogether on my side. The 
Battle of Hastings was fought 842 years ago.” Yet since 
then this country has never been seriously invaded. Frankly, 


we distrust the wisdom of the man who considers the fact that 
his house has never been burnt down as an argument that it 
Again, we cannot agree that the problem is 
solved by argument of this kind :— 


never will be. 


“We are discussing the possibility of invasion. But the 
moment we have to do with invasion almost all the elements of 
uncertainty are eliminated, and certainties of the most positive 
kind take their place. What are these certainties? They may 
be enumerated as follows:—l. The position of the enemy is 
known. Long before any kind of flotilla can approach our shores 
its whereabouts must be known and reported by innumerable 
watchers and communicated by wireless ‘telegraph to the 
authorities in this country. 2. 'The enemy must be conveyed in 
many ships, and these ships must be within our own waters, and, 
what is more, in shallow waters. 3. The hostile troops must be 
crowded together in unarmed and unprotected vessels ; and these 
vessels must be at anchor. 4. The crowded and unarmed vessels 
must be at anchor in a place known to ug on our coasts, in shallow 
water, and at night.” 


These propositions are only incontrovertible on the assumption 
that the enemy cannot get command of the Channel or the 
North Sea for twenty-four bours,—say by giving our Fleet 
the slip. 
impossible; but under existing conditions it is physically 
inclined to believe that, 
granted we maintain a real and not a paper superiority at sea, 


To do this may be so difficult as to be almost 
On the whole, we are 


possible. 


But we confess that we distrust 
which Mr. Arnold- 


invasion is most unlikely. 
the hard-and-fast 
Forster indulges. 


generalisations in 
At the same time, he is doing good service 
in pointing out that if we are not content to rest upon 
his hypothesis that invasion is impossible, we ought to do 
a great deal more than we are doing to provide the means for 
meeting invasion should it take place. We believe that 
absolute protection would be afforded were we to have the 
that in addition 
material 
benefits for our male population thereby; and, finally, that if 
the whole population were trained in the elementary duties of 
a soldier, we should have a vast reservoir from which to draw 
volunteers should the need for expanding our forces for use 
oversea arise. There is a very interesting practical suggestion 
in Mr. Arnold-Forster’s paper with which we are in thorough 
He desires that we should make more use of the 
very large and capable “seafaring population, which follows 
the sea for love of the sea, and which is absolutely master of 


Swiss system of universal military training ; 


>? 


we should gain immense moral, physical, and 


agreement. 
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its craft. ..... I believe that if these men, and the highly 
trained engineers accustomed to high-pressure steam, to rapid 
steaming, and to steaming in all weathers, who abound in our 
ports, were to be utilised for manning destroyers or torpedo- 
boats, our coasts would become such a hornets’ nest in time 
of war that no hostile vessel could hope to approach them 
and live.” 





NOVELS. 
THREE MISS GRAEMES.* 

Miss MAcNAvGHTAN’s new novel reminds us of the serious 
loss the novel-reading public sustained by the death of 
Mr. William Black. He was not a great writer, and un- 
doubtedly there were certain features in his narratives—such 
as the constant descriptions of Hebridean sunsets—which 
palled with repetition. But though his formula had its 
limitations and tended latterly to monotony, within those 
bounds he gave a great deal of wholesome pleasure to the 
public. No one is doing quite the same sort of work just now, 
but the opening chapters of Miss Macnaughtan’s new story 
have a good deal of the atmosphere of his best romances. The 
three Miss Graemes, living with their father on a small island 
off the western coast of Scotland, have a strong family like- 
ness to the byperborean Princesses dear to the admirers of 
Mr. Black’s romances. These grave yet gracious damsels, 
happy mixtures of the Amazon and the Bluestocking, the 
idealist and the athlete, who lead a blameless and amphibious 
life far from the madding crowd of fashion, are altogether 
delightful, while their hereditary interest in horse-racing adds 
a diverting element of humanity to their generally serious 
outlook on life. Of course this Utopian existence cannot go 
on indefinitely. Mr. Graeme, their father, who retired to the 
island in consequence of a domestic tragedy brought about 
by his unfounded jealousy, is a spendthrift and gambler. 
Realising that he bas not long to live, he summons an old 
friend, a brother officer, to look into his affairs, but dies 
suddenly before any settlement is effected, leaving his children 
entirely dependent on the rent of the island, which is forth- 
with let to the inevitable mining magnate. The three 
Princesses are summarily exiled from their island paradise 
and taken in as heavily paying guests by Lady Parfield, their 
widowed aunt by marriage, and the scene is shifted for the 
rest of the story to Onslow Gardens, West Kensington, and 
other resorts of pretentious snobbery or shabby gentility. 
The arrival of the three girls in London, attended by their 
faithful retainer Duncan Mackenzie, is happily told, and some 
genuine diversion is afforded by the transgressions into which 
they are led by their refreshing ignorance of the “ petty 
decalogue of Mode.” But as the narrative of these London 
experiences progresses the story becomes less true to its 
title. Instead of being concerned with the fortunes of the 
three Miss Graemes, two of them are relegated to the back- 
ground, while the third, and heroine-in-chief, is to a great 
extent eclipsed by the oppressive figure of the pseudo- 
philanthropic aunt, Lady Parfield, a social parasite of the 
worst type. It is clever satire of its acidulated kind, buta 
disproportionate amount of space is accorded to the doings 
of this selfish old campaigner, and admirers of Miss 
Macnaughtan’s earlier work—among whom we desire to be 
reckoned—will regret that she should have deviated so far 
from the paths of geniality in which her engaging 
talents have hitherto been most conspicuously displayed. 
It must not be thought, however, that the unpleasant 
characters outnumber the representatives of generosity and 
goodness. Lady Parfield is the exception to the rule, 
and our chief objection to her is that her meanness and 
selfishness are developed in excessive and wearisome detail. 
Her poor relations turn up trumps; even the mining 
magnate shows glimpses of right-mindedness ; and as for the 
hero—a distinguished oflicer—it is only his ingrained modesty 
and reticence that erect a temporary barrier between the 
heroine and himself. This somewhat artificial estrangement 
enables Miss Macnaughtan to interpose a lively account of 
Helen Graeme’s experiences as companion and typewriter 
before the ultimate reunion; but at best the London scenes 
form an anticlimax to the unconventional and fascinating 
pictures of the three Miss Graemes in their island home. 





® Three Miss Graemes, By S. Macnaughtan. London: John Murray. [6s.] 





ee 

The Kiss of Helen. By Charles Marriott. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s 
—The personages of this novel are imbued with what they think 
are very advanced ethical ideas ; but they will remind the ordi 
reader of Mr. Meredith’s lines in which the poet points out the 
shortcomings of the present day, when “gentlemen and ladies 
wax Too dainty for their uses.” Those who regard marriage ip 
any other way than as a bond absolutely necessary for the Proper 
maintenance of the life of the family will always find specions 
arguments which may be adduced against it as an institu. 
tion. Mr. Marriott’s two principal characters are misled jp 
exactly this way, and the complacent comment of the author 
is that the hero is “about to grow his crop of ideas.” [f the 
hero had possessed any feeling of responsibility to the State as 
a citizen, these ideas might have taken a different turn. As it is 
the ordinary reader will feel merely provoked by the whimsical 
perversion of sentiments, which have on the whole a moral 
foundation, here set forth. It is a pity that Mr. Marriott should 
not have a more worthy gospel to preach. 

The Trance. By Rachel Swete Macnamara. (William Black. 
wood and Sons. 6s.)—The beginning of this novel has 
decided touch of poetry and romance about it; but in the 
latter part the reader will find his powers of credulity unduly 
strained. It is extremely difficult to believe that a woman, 
after the birth of her first child, could have remained asleep 
for over twenty years, and then suddenly woken up quite 
herself. As this is the situation on which the story rests, the 
book has a tendency to unreality. Both the character of the 
heroine and that of Felix Mar, the “raggedy man,” are well 
drawn ; but the figure of the husband of the woman in the trance 
is a little conventional. 

READABLE Novets.—The Great Amulet. By Maud Diver, 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—It should be sufficient to say 
that Mrs. Diver is the author of “ Captain Desmond, V.C.” This, 
too, is a “frontier” story. The love affair is not the best part of it. 
The Shame of Motley. By Rafael Sabatini. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—A fine story of Italy in the time of the Borgias. Fora 
change, we are made to feel a liking for Cesare, Cardinal of 
Valencia. The Hand on the Strings. By Ralph Rodd. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.)—A story of political intrigue in high places, 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
a ee 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





Judith. By Herbert Pentin, M.A. (S. Bagster and Sons. 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. net.) —Mr. Pentin is a diligent champion of the 
Apocrypha, with whose aims we have much sympathy. It is 
really discreditable that it is positively difficult to find a complete 
Bible, for a volume which does not contain the Apocrypha is 
certainly not complete. The Anglican is especially affected by 
the reproach, because for some twenty days in the year he cannot 
follow the services of his Church. Generally, the absence 
of these books means a distinct loss. If we had to choose, who 
would not give up Esther, written, according to the latest theory, 
by a heathen Persian, for Ecclesiasticus or the Wisdom of Solomon? 
Mr. Pentin in this interesting little volume, one of the “ Apocrypha 
in English Literature” Series, traces the literary history of Judith. 
It begins with the Anglo-Saxon poem so entitled, and takes us to 
the Homilies, to Shakespeare, and finally to Mr. T. B. Aldrich, 
In art the story has been a favourite subject. 


The New Testament in Greek. Edited by F. H. A. Scrivener, 
D.C.L. (Cambridge University Press. 5s.)—The plan of this 
volume, as set forth in Dr. Scrivener’s preface (bearing date 
Christmas, 1880), is to give the text followed by the translators of 
the Authorised Version, as far as it can be ascertained, with the 
variations adopted by the Revisers in footnotes. This proviso, 
“as far as it can be ascertained,” is one of no small import, and 
introduces us to not a few complications. The Authorised 
Version represents successive revisions of Tyndale’s translation. 
Tyndale translated from Erasmus’s text, and Erasmus’s text was 
modified by Beza. But the translators of 1611 had not the 
question of the text before them. The whole matter is a remark- 
able instance of how theological considerations interfere with 
reasonable views. We know how very indifferently equipped 
Erasmus was for his task, and yet his work substantially remains 
the foundation of the text commonly used. What a discredit it 
is that the interpolation of 2 John v. 7-8 still holds its ground! 
How strange that it is only from the most sacred of books that a 
manifest forgery cannot be removed! 


The Century Magazine: November, 1907—April, 1908. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This volume may certainly claim to 
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keep UP at its top height the magazine's tradition of interest. 
It contains five numbers of the ” Reminiscences of Lady Randolph 
Churchill,” and the concluding portion of Miss Elizabeth Robins $ 
«Come and Find Me” (reviewed in the Spectator of April 4th). 
and of Mrs. F. H. Burnett’s “Shuttle.” The “ Reminiscences’ 
practically begin with the last days of the Second Empire. The 
photographs in the first number of Imperial and quasi-Imperial 
personages are particularly interesting. Among the other contents 
of the volume we may mention a paper by Mr. H. Nelson Gay on 
«“Lincoln’s Offer of a Command to Garibaldi.” The offer was 
certainly made, but there were difficulties on both sides. One 
was,—should he be in supreme command or subordinate ? 
One detail is noteworthy. “Tell me,” he wrote in a letter of 
June 27th, 1861, to Mr. Quiggle, American Cone! at Antwerp, 
«whether this agitation is for the emancipation of the negroes 
or no.” “This is not the intention of the Federal Govern- 
ment,” was the reply; “it is to maintain its power and dignity 
—put down rebellion and insurrection, and restore to the 
Government her ancient prowess at home and throughout the 
world.” There are five papers by Professor Percival Lowell on 
“Mars as the Abode of Life.” Interesting as these are in respect 
of Mars—surely our whole estimate of the universe would be 
changed if it could be established that there is life elsewhere 
than on the earth—they are still more so as regards the future of 
the earth. As is Mars now, so will this planet be hereafter. The 
prospect is not pleasing,—creatures of a high type of intelligence 
struggling with frightfully adverse conditions of existence. 
Anglo-Indian Literalure. By Edward Farley Oaten, B.A. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Oaten publishes in this 
volume the Le Bas Prize Essay for last year. Practically the 
subject begins with Sir William Jones, a pioneer who is probably 
less known to the twentieth century than he deserves tobe. With 
Jones Mr. Oaten mentions the name of John Leyden. Jones was 
not much of a poet himself, but he had the taste to see the beauty 
of Indian poetry. After these come a number of minor bards, 
among whom Heber is the best-known name. We cannot 
allow that Sir Alfred Lyall ought to be included in this 
secondary class, especially when Sir Edwin Arnold has a chapter 
to himself, for Sir Alfred Lyall’s verse, though small in volume, 
is of very high quality. We must not, however, be supposed to 


grudge Arnold his reputation. He did more, perhaps, than 
any other man, unless we are to except Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
to introduce the Indian Muse to British readers. But might 


not Southey, in virtue of “The Curse of Kehama,” have had 
at least a line of mention? Though now forgotten, it did 
something to popularise the knowledge of Indian subjects. 
Fiction occupies a considerable space in the volume, and, 
indeed, it has some great names,—Mr. Kipling, for instance 
Much credit is due to the industry and critical ability to be 


seen in this volume. 


Dr. Collisson in and on Ireland. By W. A. Houston Collisson, 
Mus.D. (Robert Sutton. 3s. net.)—Dr. Collisson describes in 
the first part of his book a musical tour in Ireland; in the 
second he gives his opinions on some Irish questions. The first 
is of no particular importance. People in the stalls have the 
same bad habit of talking as they have in England. Local 
authorities were commonly civil, all but one “ P.P.” and “ five or 
six” rectors. In the second part the author pronounces strongly 
for “separation.” It is well that we should know exactly what he 
and his friends want; it is what has taken place between Norway 
and Sweden. Dr. Collisson recognises the difficulty caused by the 
North of Ireland. 


The Eucharist. By E. Tyrrell Green, M.A. (John Murray. 
8s. 6d. net.)—This book, consisting, as it does, of “ Devotional 
Addresses,” is generally not suitable for criticism. We may 
express, however, a doubt whether it is expedient, especially in a 
teacher of candidates for Orders, to say that this or that part of 
the Anglican Communion Service cannot be defended, to advocate 
the use of the sanctus bell, and to quote, presumably as embody- 
ing Anglican teaching, the following (from St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem): “We make mention of those who have fallen asleep 
before us...... that God would at their prayers and inter- 
cessions receive our supplications and prayers.” Is the Invocation 
of Saints a part of Lampeter teaching and practice ? 

Old Testament History, by Rev. J. M. Hardwick and the Rev. 
H. Costley-White (John Murray, 2s.), gives the fifth period 
(Hezekiah—end of Canon). We have already spoken with praise 
of this very useful work. The writers have gone as near to 
solving the difficult problem of Old Testament teaching as we can 
expect. Of course the fact that they have reached historical 


times makes the task easier. 
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Every Man His Own Financier. By F. Mignon. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net.)\—Mr. Mignon does not profess to teach his 
readers how to become rich, to make profitable investments 
and so forth. He explains the details of the financial system. 
He describes, for instance, the action of the “Clearing House,” an 
institution by which vast sums of money pass without the 
handling of a single coin. In 1905 £11,355,250,000 were cleared 
in towns, and £932,685,000 in the country. The figures are of 
a magnitude which baffles the imagination. Let us say, then, that 
the total represents more than eighty times the national income. 
How important a part this clearing is may be learnt from the fact 
that it represents very nearly seven-eighths of the business of 
the country, banknotes and gold accounting for a little over 
twelve per cent. The complicated matter of “ Foreign Rates of 
Exchange ”"—complicated, we mean, to an outsider—is explained 
very lucidly in chap. 12. And other difficulties in the subject may 
be found in their proper places. 





Sewage Disposal Works. By Hugh P. Raikes. (A. Constable 
and Co. 6s. net.)—This “ practical guide to modern methods of 
sewage purification” is a book which we cannot deal with in 
detail. How difficult the subject is may be estimated by a cursory 
glance at the chapter treating of “ Diffusion in Tidal Waters.” 
A seaside town seems, and in some respects is, the most favour- 
ably situated for the disposal of its sewage. Yet Mr. Raikes tells 
us what the hindrances to an effective system are. One consola- 
tion, or quasi-consolation, in our troubles is that we do at least 
attempt to deal with the matter. In the United States, we are 
told, the sewage of twenty millions of people is discharged into 
rivers and lakes without any attempt at purification. 


New Epitions.—A History of Literary Criticism in the Renais- 
sance. By J.E.Spingarn. (Columbia University Press. 6s.) —— 
The Student’s English Dictionary. By John Ogilvie,LL.D. Edited 
by Charles Annandale, LL.D. (Blackieand Son. 4s. 6d. net.)—For 
ordinary practical purposes this is an excellent and quite sufficient 
book, and published at an astonishingly low price. There are 
eight hundred and sixty-four three-columned pages, the paper and 
print are very good, and there is a sufficiency of illustrations. 
Paton’s Guide to Continental Schools. (J. and J. Paton. 1s.) 
——Messrs. Sisley send us some elegant little reprints: Addison’s 
Sir Roger de Coverley ; Tam o’ Shanter, and other Poems, by Robert 
Burns; E. FitzGerald’s Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam; Notes of a 
Week’s Holiday, by W. M. Thackeray ; Seven Poor Travellers, by 
Charles Dickens. In the “ York Library” (G. Bell and Sons, 
4s. net) we have Poetry and Truth from My Own Life, by J. W. 
von Goethe, 2 vols. In “ Blackie’s English Texts,” Edited by 
W. H. D. Rouse, LL.D. (Blackie and Son, 6d. per vol.), we have 
Britain and Germany in Roman Times, extracts from Caesar’s “ De 
Bello Gallico, IV.-V.,” Translated by Arthur Golding (1536-1605), 
the “Germania,” Translated by Sir Henry Savile (1549-1622), and 
from the “Germania,” Translated by Richard Grenewey; and 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies.——The same publishers also send us in 
“Recits Tirés des Classiques Francais” V. Hugo's Hernani et Ruy 
Blas, Racontés par E. Bagnall et H. Vivier (6d.) Also From the 
Tales of a Grandfather, a condensation by T. D. Robb, M.A. 
(1s. 3d.), with correcting and connecting passages by the editor 
(duly marked) so as to constitute a sketch of Scottish history. 
The text of the Act of Union is appended, and there are illustra- 
tions and a map.——English History from Original Sources (1486- 
1688), Fdited by B. B. Morgan, B.Litt., and E. J. Balley, B.A. 
(same publishers, 2s. 6d.), is the continuation of an excellent 
undertaking. Bacon, Holinshed, Erasmus (“Sir Thomas More”’), 
Cavendish (“Death of Cardinal Wolsey”), Foxe, “ Hakluyt’s 
Voyages,” and other original authorities are quoted from. 




















MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for May :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 


‘ : at : 
| cine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Tlarper's Magazine, the 


Windsor Magazine, Our Missions, the Sunday at Jiome, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Loy's Own Paper, the 
Girls’ Realm, Scribner's Magazine, the Connoisseur, Chambers's 
Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Journal 
of Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's Work, 
the Art Jvurnal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the Luglish Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, the Author, 
the Open Court, the Estate Magazine, the Educational Review, 
the School World, the Quiver, the University Magazine, the Parents’ 
Review, the African Monthly, the Financial Review of Reviews, 
the Expository Times, the Homiletic Review, British Birds, the 
Forum, the English Historical Review, the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, the Munsey, the Socialist Review, the Hindustan Review, 


- 
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Current Literature, the Popular Science Monthly, the Interna- 
tinal, the Busy Man’s Magazine, the Smart Set, the Mask, 
the Magazine and Review, the Law Quarterly Review, tie 
Church Quarterly Review, the Library, the Statistical Journal, the 


Law 


Englishwoman’s Review, the Charity Organisation Review, the 
American Historical Review, the : Colonial Instiiute Journal, the 
American Journal of Mathematics, the American Journal of 
al ’ 


Philology, the Journal of'the Moslem Tnstitute, the Nation in Arms, 
the St.:George’s Review, Hodern Business, the Theosophical Review, 
the Country Home, Royal Academy Pictures (Part 1,, Cassell). 





a 


PUBLICATIONS ‘OF THE WEEK. 


— ee 





Allen (W. C.), Father Edmund Campion and his Companions, 4to 


































(Burns & Oates) net 4/0 
Applin (A.), The Butcher of Bruton Street, er 8vo ... (Richards) 60 
Baker (J. F. B.), Nestorius and his Teaching ......(C amb. ‘Univ. Press) net 46 
Heekett (F.) ‘tables for Home and E xhtbition, 8vo ............(Simpkin) 5/0 
Bennett (R. R.), Materia Medica and Pharmacy, 12mo...(H. K. Lewis) net. 4/6 
Booth (FE. ¢.), The Cliff E nd, er 8vo.. co ditebeeasinneesesambienbesnnel (Richards) 6/0 
Bowen (1.), The Statutes vf Wales, 8v ...(Unwin) net 21/0 
Brown (BE. W.), The Inequalities in the Motion of the “Moon: due to the 
Direct Acti on of the Planets, roy 8vo.... ....(Camb, Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Burns (T.), Scientific Boxing and Self Defence .. ‘(Health and Strength) net 2/6 
Burrows (Montagu), Autobiography, 8vo .. .(Maecmillan) net 8/6 
Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. ‘il. (« ‘amb. Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Carlisle | kK. H.), Fox Hunting, Past and Pre seut, cr 8vo............(Lane) net 3/6 
Cleeve (1. , Wi iat Woman Wills, cr 8vo ccocceeee (some) 6 
Connan (. i. u .), Swit —— 1 Measuring Inst ..(Spon) net 5/0 
Daniels (F. T.), Text k of 'Topogr. phic al Drawing, Svo weeeee(Heath) 6/0 
Deledda (G.), Ashes, CF BVO ....ccccccccccceesceces 0000s seccccececscse cocccce ..(Lane) 6/0 
Dieterich (K.), Analysis of Resins, Balsams, and Gum Resins, Svo 
(Scott & Greenwood) net 7/6 
Edmunds (A.), Glandular Enlargement, and other Diseases of the 
Lymphatic System, Cr 8VO,..........:00cereececenceee serenee cesses (H. Frowde) net 7/6 
Elwell (J. B.), Practical Bridge, 1l2mo ‘ ..(Newnes) net 6/0 
Bucerpta Cy prin. 400... .cccccesccccecscosscsececcccsced sconces (Ci amb. U niv. Press) net 21/0 
Ford (H. G.), A Sel ol Li atin Grammar, cr 8vo ... (Methuen) 26 
Forel (A.), T Senses of Insects, 8V0 ......0...008 ....(Methuen) net 10/6 
Gerrard :(T. J.), Ce cer nar Adam, cr 8vo .... — ongmans) net 5/0 
Grace's Tables for Curves, er 8v0............6. ..(Spon) net 50 
Graves (F° - Tamed Of DPORUIR, CF BVO .ccccnc cccccsccccccee ccccccosesesecs (Sisley) 6/0 
Greenhough (J. G.), The Doctrine of the Last Things, er 8vo (T, Law) net 26 
Griffith (G.), The Sacred Skull, er BVO 0s. , eancsesse (Everett) 6/0 
Hacker (1. H.), A Hundred-Years in Travane 3-1906...(Allenson) net 26 
Halli (K. M.), Nature Rambles in lenin m, cr Svo (Houlder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Haw (G.), From Workhouse to Westminster, er 8vo .. ....(E. Dalton) 2/6 
Hendersen (it. W.), Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman E mpire, A.D. 
TE, TRG. ax: enaennansennietensorensapsemsnnicncaned eiesmeccoumnamegenentl (Macmillan) net 86 
Hobart (A. S.), “Our Silent P artner, er Svo wees s+e(Oliphant) net 26 
Hodgson (W. 11), The House on the Be wrderland, “er 8vo it ‘hapmian & Hall) 6/0 
Hubbard (Mrs. L.), A Womau’s Way through Unknown Labrwdor, 8vo 
(J Murr ry) net 10/6 
Hunt (W.), Mission Preaching for a Year, Part ITI., er 8vo (Ske — rton) vet 26 
James (G De S. W. )}, The Wild Widow, er 80..........04 cece (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
James (W. Essays Philosophical and Psychological, pores gmans) net 120 
Jepson (E)." Tangled Wedlock, cr 80... ..........0.-Accccsse-svecsess (Hutchinson) 690 
Johnson (A.), Stephen A. Douglas: a Stuc ly i in Awerican Politics, er 8vo 
or illan) net 10/6 
J yhnston o F.), From Peking to Mindalay, 8vo ..... Murray) net 15/0 
Jones (C.), Book of Practical Forms for Use in Sx licitors’ — Vol. IL, 
cr 8% “a wae (E. Wilse mn) net 5/0 
Lathbury (EB ), The People “Downstairs, “er Rve ” Eee (Alston Rivers) 60 
Lowe (1).), Ballad of a Great City, and other Poems...(New Age Press) net 2/6 
Lucas (R.). Golonel Saunderson, M.P.: a Memoir, Svo.....(J. Murray) net 12,0 


F.) and Dunn (W.), Manual of Reinforced Concrete and Concrete 
8vo aie sesenceocnsscesescecnness@Oeeneee: mee TH 


Marsh (C. 
Block Construction, 









Marsh (J. and C. F.), The Flemings,. er 8vo............ (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Mayne (E. C.), The Fourth Ship, er 8ve ..(Chapman & Hall). 6/0 
Merrill (S.), Ancient Jerusalem, roy 80 .............-coccsccee «seeees (Revell) net 210 
Michael ywiteh ( Grand Duke), Never Say Die. er 8vu ...... (Collier) 6/0 
Montaut (E.), Ten Years of Record Racing, folio ...... .... (Nilsson) ret 106 
Moon (F. C.) ie Gas Engineer's Price Book, 8vo.. . (Gas World) net 5/0 
Mardoch Ww. . B.), From Bi dinburgh to In diaand Burm: th (Routles ige) net 10/6 
Murray (D. C.), Guesses at Trath, er 8vo.... : urst & Blackett) 60 
Owens (J. 8.) aud Case (G, O.), Coast E rosion and F west ore Protection, 

8vo mencainentim ....(St. Bride s Press) net 7/6 
Palmer (G. H.), Life of “Alice Free -eman “Palmer, ‘er 8vo ..(Constable) net 6/0 
Parrisl: (R.), Pioneers of Chance, —— ; sscsseseces es (Putnam) 6/0 
Pastor (L.). History of the Popes, Vo ys VIL. and VIIL., 8vo (K. Paul) net 240 
Peacocks of Ple eee (Lane) net 5h 


msannee (The), by E 
I 




















Penstone (M. M.), A Cycle of Nature ‘sake er 8vo “UN tional Society) 3/6 
Pitman’s International Mercantile Letters: English-P: ortu: guese, cr 8vo 
(i. Pitman) 36 
Radford (1... B.), Three Teachers of Alexandria ite. Univ. Press) net 26 
Rae (L. M.), Adam Stuart, Tend pbeaseveds pauansvens > (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Ralli (C.), —— ele, ¢ _.(Hurst & Blacke tt) 6/0 
Roberts (I. , Poe ne yee Calculator for Circular P ipes, l6mo 
(St. Bride’s Press) net 50 
Royce J) , The Philosophy of Loyalty, er 8vo .........4......(Maemillan) net 6/6 
Russell ® -Y Mosses and Liverwerts, 8vo ......... enencactcesceos ee mes. 4 
Select he savs in Auglo-American Legal History, Vol. . by various 
Aut! Ww i ° (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12.0 
Self-fustruction for Stivlents in Gas Supply, ‘by “ Mentor” (Gas World) net 3:6 
Siulewick (Mrs. A.j), Home Life in Germany, 8vo.......... ....-(Methnen) net 106 
Syrett (N.), Anne Page, er sSvo . uA .....(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Tew (E. L. H.), Old Timesand Fri iends, cr Di cecekcsn .(Simpkin) net 5/0 
Tozier (J.), A Spriog Fortnight in Frauce, 8¥o WwW. —_ ) net 10/6 
Tracy (L.), The Whe Fortune, cr 8vo .(Ward & Lock) 60 
Ward (G. W.), Drelma, cr 80 ...,...ceccccecscsees : Greening) 6,0 
Wileox (2. V.) and: Smith (Cc. B.), Farmers’ Cc yelopaedia “of. Live Stock, 
roy 8vo paesoneeee siensen Sesemiisenesaden Mnenen eachencnuntseneene .... (K. Paul) net 20/0 
Wilkinson (G. H.), The Invis ible Glory, 8vo ...... ..(Mowbray) net 50 
Williamson (C., N. and A, M The Searlet Runner, er r Sve » ...(Methuen) 60 
Williamson (R. T.), Diseases hen e Spinal ¢ ‘ord, roy 8vo...(H. Frowde) net 15/0 
Wilson (A.), Education, Person uity, and C rime, 8vo meepenend (Greening) net 7/6 
Winstanley (L.), The Winged Lion, er 8vo ee (Hutchinson) 6/0 





LIBERTY ¢é2's HISTORICAL BROCADES 
REPRODUCED Regent St. London GRACEFUL 
FROM RARE FROM DRAPING 
HISTORICAL 7/11 AND VERY 
AND ANCIENT DURABLE 
EMBROIDERY Ata CHOICE 
DESIGNS Patterns Post-Free COLOURS 
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| TELEPHONE— 





FOR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 





ee 
OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 


3787 Gerrard. Intimidad, London, 





THINK AS TO HOW YOU SMOKE. 
BILTOR PIPE 
BILTOR PIPE 
BILTOR PIPE 


Is an Original Invention of sterling merit. 


3s. 





Smart Pipes, Smart Workmanship, 6d, 


(Including 50 Cartridges). 
Our Speciality, 9s. 6d. Highly Recommended. 
If you don't want a new Pipe now, send your old 
one to be converted into  BILTOR™” for 1s. 6d. 
(with 50 Cartridges). 
CIGAR AND CIGARETTE HOLDERS AT ALL PRICES. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


BILTOR, Ltd., 93 Oxford Street (corner of Dean St.) 
_City Branch: 88 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 








MONTE FIANO : Au Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 
“A very good dinner wine.”—Stratumore (Ean oF). 


“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Franycis P. H., M.D., &c. 


These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. 
trated Catal. gues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


For Samples (7s.) and Illus 








Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 } ae STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





\TO hg Vols. 





1-53 


complete, WANTED by 
140 Strand, London, W.C. 


PECT! 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 
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~~ ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - 


£16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 
Shop Assistants 


Workmen's Compensation (ineluding Clerks, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servauts). 

Personal Accident and Disease. 

Third Party Risks. 

Burglary and Theft 

Plate Glass. 

Fidelity Guarantee. 

Annuitics. 

Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 

The terms and conditions of Lusurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 
BONUS YEAR. 

YEAR AT PULL 
THE PROFITS FOR 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses aud Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Avgeuts, 


PARTICIPATING LI®E POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE QUINQUENNIAL ‘TERM, ENDING 3lsr 


ROB ERT LE WIS, General Mauager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 


INSTITUTION. 


17 Patt Matt, S.W. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


LONDON WEST END: 


HEAD OFFICE: 


3 Lomparp Srreer, E.C, 
6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 


NATIONAL 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION | 


For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

| Established 1825. 

| ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 

Write for Leaflet 

On Net Cost of Endowment 
Assurances. 

GRACECHURCH STREET, 





MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 


Blue and Silver Label 


BRANDY. 
BRANDY. 
BRAND Y. 
BRAND Y. 


House 
Estd. . 
1715. . 


H AMP TON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 

their New Depositories at Battersea 

Park afford, at the most competitive 

rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of 
every description of Household 
and Personal Effects, together with 
numerous valuable advantages that are 
not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen's Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 


LONDON, E.Cc, 





ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,009, Claims paid, £5,400,099, 


THE 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Novel in idea, admirable in construction, faultless in finish-a 
Twentieth Century triumph. No man of taste should be without 
a “GUNN” Bookcase in his library, Each section—which may 
be purchased separately—is fitted with sliding glass doors, 


affording protection from dust and damp. 


Write at once for Descriptive Booklet No. 18, showing 
Miustrations of Various Sizes and Styles, with full 
Particulars and Prices-—Sent post-free on Application. 


WM. ANGUS & 00., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E,C 





“ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 

neieneenene THE WORLD. 
COMPANY, LTD. Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 

FIRE. LIFE Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 





ACCIDENT. 


EURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


SEASIDE.—High-C lass PREPARA- 
Good profits, 


FOR SALE or PAKkTNERSHIP. 
2,000 or £1,000, 


tield, &e Rent low. Capital, 2 
NEEDES, Sole Agents, 7 Arundel Street, 


HOUSES, &c., 
S, W. COUNTY, 
TORY 


SCHOOL 
Sp hes ndid premises. Cricket 
Highly recommended.— Messrs. 
Strand. 


yo BE 
Century 


hs od. ~ “THOMAS G 


LET, Fl RNISHED.—Picturesque XVIlIth 
Panelled HOUSE, overlooking well-wooded park. Usual 
6 bedrooms, and offices; stabling. Trout-fishing might be 
REWU, Coles, Buntingford, Herts, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


BerEsearer TR AINING COLLEGE, 
S.W. 


BATTERSEA, 
REQUIRED, early in Septembe Ty TWO LADTES as RESIDENT TUTORS, 


one to teach Mathematics and one to teach Scieuce, including Nature Study. 
They must be able to take part in the supervision of the Students in Practising 
Schools and Criticism Classes, Salary accordiag to qualifications.—Applica- 
tions to be sent to the PRINCIP AL. 


| EREFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 

TWO RESIDENT L ECTURERS will be REQUIRED in September. 
Subjects :—(1) Mathematics ; (2) we Applicants should be University 
Graduates, trained or experienced, abie to offer ove or more subsidiary subjects. 
Further partic sulars and torms of ap plication may be obtained from PRINC IPAL 


{IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. —FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION, 
EXAMINERS in the Exchequer and Audit Department, and SECOND- 
CLASS CLERKS, Estate Duty Office, London, Inland Revenue Department 


(18-19$), 11th June 
The as ite specitied is the latest at which applications can be received. They 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 


Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W 


SECRETARY, 


JUTORSHIP.—Son of retired Army Officer at Edinburgh 
University DESIRES a TUTORSHIP, or would take charge of d« licate 
boy travelling abroad, or in this couutry, Apply S. ROBERTSON, 59 Manor 
Place, Edinburgh. 
rN\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of ~~ ition and mauners, No premium 
required. Term of lndoutar 3, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited. Witt ym, Birmingham, 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in 





have 


High-Class 


1, Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 

Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Welling ti uu Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
TEYRANSFER OF .HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL 
ON SOUTH COAST.—Qwing to the retirement of the present Priocipal, 


BOARDING-HOUSE for the Daughters 






1 High-Class and very successful 

£ Gentlemen at a favourite seaside resort ou the South Coast is for Disposal 
There are 25 Boarders paying high fees. The income for the last three 
years has averaged nearly £5,000, and has yielded a handsome profit annually. 


il tor their purpose and 


a ladv of good soci 


are in splendid 
il position, and 


admirably situate 


The premises are 
is most suitable for 


order. The opening : 
can be strongly recommended by Messrs. TRI MAN and KNIGHTLEY, who 
have personally inspec ted-the School, and from whom further particulars 
way be obtained, Address: 6 Holles Street, Luudou, W. No charge to 


purchasers, 
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Howat S SCHOOL, DENBIGH.—REQUIRED, in 
September next, TWO RESIDENT ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, 
one to act as Second Mistress. Graduates of the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or London preferred, with experience in teaching. Subjects : Advanced 
History, English, Latin, and Mathematics. Pupils to be prepared for 
B.A.Lond. Salary, £70 to £100, according to qualifications and experience. 
Also a RESIDENT MISTRESS for Gymnastics, Dancing, and Games. Student 
of Madame Osterberg preferred. Salary, £60 or £70, according to experience. 
Applications, with testimonials, to be sent before May 20th to the CLERK to 
the Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, London. Further information may be 
obtained from the H .AD-MISTRESS. 
THE VICTORIA 
JNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL propose to APPOINT a a PROFESSOR of ENGINEERING 
—Particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 











GIRLS’ “SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH 


The ENTRANCE SC HOLARSHIP EX. EXAMINATION will be held JULY 
8rland 4th at the School, and at The Drapers’ Hall, London, The value of 
these Scholarships, which are intended mainly for the Daughters of Profes- 
sional men of limited means, are such as to reduce all expenses for boarding 
and tuition fees to £20 and £30 respectively. Candidates must be approved 
hy the Governors.—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Applications should be sent to the CLERK before June 22nd. 

_Denbigh, May 5th, 1908, 


T. HELENS, CI IF'TO IN, B BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses, Vv Visiting r Spec vinlists, ‘Terms moderate, 


ST ANDRE WS | sc HOOL FOR GIRL 5 co MP ANY, “LIMITED, 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—Vor Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements ean be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buil lings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MIST RESS, 
St Katharines Lodve, St Andrews. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DI LOMA FoR WOMEN 
With Title of L.L. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRE" TARY, L. ame Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SC HOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr'dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holic sway C Jolleges, and others. 


MHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, H ANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls- 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Greatattention paid tohealth. Daily wi ulks: and games. Riding, bathing. 


‘A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SU R- 
BITON HIIL.—Principals: Miss UTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN ‘on FRIDAY, May Sth. __ 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 

. Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA 8S. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 
special advantages for Open-air Life and Gawes. Preparation for University 
Examinations undertaken, Inclusive terms. Prospectus on applic ition, 








( AKHILL SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, Ridg- 

way Place, Wimbledon Common.— Principals: The Misses HEAD and 
STEPHENS. Resideut and Day Pupils received. Thoroughly sound, modern 
education without undue pressure. Individual attention. Sole charge of 
children whose parents are residing abroad. Resident aud visiting Specialists. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classic al Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin. Thorough Education 
ou modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


her GRANGE, BU XTON. —First-class “Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education, Bracing climate. He alth carefully 
studied. Gymnasium, Large Staff of Visiting und Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Statt of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School 


T PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL — 
The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be held early in JULY. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the 
ayment of Tuition Fees,—Particulars mi ay be obtained ou application to the 
EAD-MISTRESS, at the School. 


(ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


Lisekout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The SUMMER TERM B BEGAN on MAY 6th. 
Applications for September Vacancies to be made to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Principal. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN | COLLEGE for x TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withingtou, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


O° TDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

PARM, NEWBUR Y.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
mav. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY 


HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S. See Prosvectus, 




















LL 





SSt- MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, V isiting Professors, 



















SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR’ JUNIORS, j 
Principals: Ne 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, j 






*rospectus on application. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLL EGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), My, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches ¢ and system: 
taught.including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnast : 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Me: = 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are receiver das Health Students for a special course ot 
imstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportmeut. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finis shing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of edueation. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rey, 
E, Lytte elton, D. D. =F urther Partieuls ars from the SEC RETARY, | . 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

r VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Te achers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Feneing r, Hockey, lL nerosse, C ricket, Tennis, ke, 
































































































yo PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLE GE, 30 Castle 

St. East, Oxford Circus, London.—Ladies trained in gymnastics, drill, 
games, remedial movements, &c., for recognised PUBLIC certificates. The 
Principal and all assistants hold these same ce oan ates. References permitted 
to Eustace Miles, Esq., The Rev. D. L. Seott, M.A., LL.D., &e., &e. 


. PHYSICAL TRAININ G COLLEGE, ERD. 
ft INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 
for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, ) Sateen 
Anatomy, Hygiene, A’sthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice C ulture, Games. 
Send for Prospe etus 


ROE \BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUT B (Ine orporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Biuildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; grent ndvantages for aequiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—l'or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


Fepesaston HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 





4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediav al and Modern Languages lripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley a (next door to the School), 

House-Mistress, Miss F LORE NCE N. DAW 
NEXT TERM COMME NCES MAY 7th. 
For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 
KEEFE U1 ING, AC.A.,. 109 C olme re Row, Birmingh am. 


NIVERSLYTY OF MANCHE Si} R. 
} ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER 
Au additional house will be opened in October, 1908, at The Oaks, Fallow- 
field, with accommodation for twenty students. Fees, 36 to 50 cuinras we 
the Session.—Applications to the WARDEN (Miss Ph, Sheavyn, D.Lit 
at Ashburne House 


YHE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 
Preparation for University Exams. ; highly qualitied staff ; physical train- 
ing special feature; tive acres of playing-fields. New Boarding-House in large 
grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 
Staff.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD. 
MISTRESS. 
{OLLEGE FRANCO-BRITANNIQUE —High- “Class 
/ School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough English. Lessons 
illustrated by Lantern Slides and visits to Museums, Music, Lenmmentn 
Unique opportunity for acquiring a thorouch knowledge of French in 
Loudon, Special attention given to accent. Riding. Games in the country 
sud in own garden. Excelleut Lhealth.—Apply to Mademoiselle DESSAINT, 


83 Bolton Gardens, 8. 
[pie ee reen, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss ME Te TALI F) E and Miss WALLIS. 











EASTER HOLIDAYS END and SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 12th, 1908. 


(> NON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
/ BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCUT'T and Miss ‘TARVER, 





Qt.G + EORGE’S PUBLIC CO. EDU! C ATION AL SC HOOL, 
K HARPEN DEN, HERTS.— Head-Master: the Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A. 
The NEXT 'TERM BEGINS on ‘THURSDAY, May 7th.—For Prospectus and 
full particulars apply to the CO- EDUCATIONAL PU BLIC SCHOOLS TRUST, 
Ltd., 41 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
nA: COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 


EXHIBITIONS, varying from £380 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July 2ud and 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Sc sholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908, 
Henl-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


JREPARATORY SCHOOL for ROMAN CATHOLIC 
BOYS.—South Coast; fine climate. Every care and attention given 

to delicate children; fees moderate.—W ARE CLIFF SCHOOL, Lywe Legis, 
Dorset. 
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Besse SCHOOL, 708 &. 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A Som a post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. ; 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c. ; 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Hend-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted _by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


—EW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. _ 
LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 


Two Major Scholarships, tenable for three years, of the annual value of 
and Two Minor Scholarships, of the annual value of thirty 
guineas, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
July 27th to 29th, 1908. These Scholarships are awarded in accordance with 
a scheme which is to a great extent based upon the system of ‘‘ Interview 

and Examination adopted for Entrance to the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 
The Examination is conducted by an independent Board of Examiners, com- 


sed of leading Educationalists. ‘ 
Por entry forms and full particulars, apply to the BURSAR. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annuum, One Warden's Exhibi- 
tion value 50 guineas ae annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
30 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next. 

The Examination will be in two parts 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 ou September 20th, 1908. 
Apply to the WARDEN. 





fifty guineas ; 








LIFTONVILLE, MARGATE.—Mr. M. M. SNOW 
M.A. Cambridge, for many years Assistant-Master and House Master at 
Dulwich College Preparatory School, has taken over Clare House Preparatory 
School situated in the best part of Cliftonville. Mr. Snow will PREPARE 
GENTLEMEN'S SONS for the Public Schools and Navy. Special arrange 
ments will be made for the young and delicate.e TERM BEGAN on MAY 8th. 
—For particulars apply to M. M. SNOW, Clare House, Cliftonville, Margate. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE —SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on JUNE 9th, 10th, and llth. At least EIGHTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for Sons of Members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIBTY: Three Scholar- 
ships for CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY: and the second ot Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per anuum, tenable for three years, with preference 
for Boys born, educated, or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. ig ped PL 
LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more open to Competition, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. The 
Examination will begin on JUNE 10th, not June 2nd as previously announced. 
Candidates from a distance may, under certain conditions, be examined at 
their own Schools.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 
Clifton College, Bristol. ies « 


aT = COLL EG E. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, June 30th, 1908, 
and two following days, at which Ten Scholarsbips, in value from £15 to £90 
a year, will be awarded. 

All of these are open to Entrance Candidates.—Apply to the BURSAR, 


Bath College, Bath. eA 
eo mg OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, and Science) of the value of £15 15s. per annum for three 
years, will be OPEN for COMPETITION in MAY next.—Full particulars 
and Entrauce Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, F.C. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON. 
CLASSICAL, MODERN, and ARMY SIDES. 
EXAMINATION for kIGHT HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable 
in Army Class) begins JULY Iist.—All particulars from the Reverend the 
HEAD-MASTER. 
MALY eer COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One of £87, five or more of £50, five 
or more of £30 (£21 for Day Scholars) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination. Council Nominations, value 
£12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—Tbhe EXAMINA- 
TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Theology will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, June 17th, at 9 a.m.— 
Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, 
University Offices, Durham. 
LEG E. 


FE 48,7 3,0 UB ON Bc ln? 
Head-Master— 

















President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Rev. F.S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 8th. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 24th, 25th, and 26th, to fill up not less 

than five RESIDENTIAL, and three non-Residential, SCHOLARSHIPS, and 
also some Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the BURSAR, 


Little Dean's Yard, S.W. 
BLCsDsELL's SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
11 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 


tion on JUNE 19th and 20th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Clausses.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Cierk to Governors. 




















AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


R OYAL 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors.Agriculturists, intending Colonists, £0. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th, 1903, 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
. Traiued on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 
Syed VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORBKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Ollicers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


‘ HER BORN E SCHOOL — 
tO An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 on June Ist, will be held in the first week of .June.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


SSS SORE5 PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


Bitkwawsrep 














SCHOOL. 

Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 

ou JULY Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c.,, with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boardiug-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


}T AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS NOVEMBER 26th, 27th, 28th, 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £20, Three Scholarships and various 
Grunts specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen.—For particulars apply to the 
BURSAR, 


weeetas BOR 8 OO SB. 

Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS begins July 14th. Candi- 

dates must be under 15. 

_Apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER. * 
IGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£20) BEGINS on JUNE 10th, 
at Giggleswick, in London, or, under conditions, at Preparatory Schools. 
—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


, An SE AMIBATION for “Sexey’’ Scholarships will be held on July 15th, 
6th, 17th. 
_ For particulars apply the HEAD-MASTER, _ , 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T, G. OSBORN, M.A, 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School, 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


palo TH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 

Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab, Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 

\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 

4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Moderna 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c.. apply BURSAR, Epsom College, 


( UNDLE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
in JULY, beginning July 7th, when two Scholarships of £70 a year, three of 
£40 a year, and four or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER 
EK NGINEERING. 

4 COMPLETE WORKSHOP and DRAWING OFFICE TRAINING for 
SONS OF GENTLEMEN and PREPARATORY to ENTERING WORKS, 
Limited number only.—For Prospectus, apply A. S. F. ROBINSON, The 
White House. Barsham, near Beccles, Suffolk. 








A COUPLE of BOYS will be RECEIVED in a 
PRIVATE BOARDING-HOUSE at PUBLIC SCHOOL to fill un- 
expected vacancies at NOMINAL FEES, 
For particulars, apply “‘ 3. B.,’’ care of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, 
London 
Rau. (Double Honoursman) RECEIVES not more 
than THREE BOYS who need real home life with thorough and 
rational education. Every advantage of home and school combined. Especial 
eare of delicate or backward boys. Prospectus by return post.—Rev. G, D. 
SHENTON, West Grimstead Rectory, Salisbury. 
YCHOLARS HI P—£50—LITTLE BOYS, 
Ss THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
Won by—Geoffrey Ridsdill-Smith— 
on April Ist. The NEXT EXAMINATION is on JULY Ist. 


General Qualities, as well as School work, considered. Cc. C, LEMPRIERE, 
SELECT PREPARATORY SCHOOL recommended 
B , by the Archdeacon of London. Cricket, swimming, tennis, gymnasium, 


Delicate and backward Boys specially cared for. Very 


fives, shooting. 
luclusive terms from 60 gns,—HEAD- 


healthy. Patron, Lord Chief Justice. 
MASTER, Norman Court, New Barnet. 





EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), formerly of 
) Bishopstone, RECEIVES PUPILS. SEVEN passed into Oxford or 
Cambridge during past year.—South Luffenham Rect ry, Stamford. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a self-cured 

stammerer of 30 years’ experience, RECEIVES GENTLEMEN'S SONS 

for TREATMENT and EDUCATION. Highest references. Prospectus on 

application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, and 30 New Cavendish Street, 
Portland Place, Loudon, W. Established 1890, 
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‘L DENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 11th and 

12th, 1908, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five (Junior Piatt) of 

£30,and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three ‘years, and open ‘to 

. Boys.under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Jynior Platt and 

House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H.” COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. ° 


FOREIGN. 
Cc ALET CAUDE COTE 2, \DIEPPE.—An . ENGLISH 


LADY RECELVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
fusic (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practieal. French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressimaking. 














Direet service twice daily with Eaglod.—Apply to Miss C ‘UNNICK, Dieppe. 
| p BE’ PE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D. 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 


at Wren’'s. ' Pre paration for Army, Civib Service, University Examinations, 
Tuyils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLALN, Dieppe. 
| [IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
F FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
lish, German, and French Resident Governesses. Lxcellent opportunity 
f inguaces and Music, Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Lest KNuglish refs.—Mlle.. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 
] IEPPE.—FRENCH PROFESSOR RECEIVES a 
FEW GE “ey EMEN’S SONS in his villa, French lessons; Mathe- 
maties if wanted. if, tennis, cricket.» High English references. Recent 
successe pupils * wing passed their examination owing to their French,— 
A‘ddres s, Mr. DELAHATIS, Rue des F ontaines. 


PARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Musie, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, a aris, 


| OLID: \Y COURSES will be held during JULY, 
AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER at the INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorboune, PARIS. Classes arranged to meet the needs of Enylish- 
speaking ¢ Stuc lents, 
For ful | particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
i" Iss WYATT, of HEA'THFIELD SCHOUL, ASCO'I, 
has OPENED asmall BRANCH HOUSE in PARIS.—For particulars 
write to Heathtield. 


i E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY. —Country 
Ld home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 
and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures, English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caen and Varis Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds, 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—Apply to DIRECTRICE, 


{ERMANY.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL- 
J BEN.—Edueational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards, 
Homse well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LAN- 
GUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualitied Teachers. 
Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Prospectus on application to Miss DAWSON. 


G* IRMANY.—DUSSEL DORF, HERDERSTRASSE ¢ 


First-class PENSION for GIRL s. Home life. Masters from Conservatoire 
and Academy. Games, Excellent references.—Prospectus on application to 
Friiulein LESSLER. 


NTERLAKEN—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


IDEAL SPRING RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine. ‘Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 
| ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DETMOLDsTR., 

_ RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known, 
Terms (incl personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 
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SCHO LASTIO * AGENCI! ES. 


BCs Ooks in ENG ‘LAND or! ABROAD. for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Mossrs. J. and.«J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of* charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
rel ible and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
juice of the fees to be paid, 

J. and J. PATON, Edueational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
ondon, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 
K “e CATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring aceurate informatign relative to the 
CHOLCE of SCILOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
einueational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, Ww. 


skrORk SELECLING A SC 3HOOL OR TUTOR 
Pare nts should obtain a copy of 

“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes ” (500 

paves). published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, which contains 

fwli particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &e.) of over 1,000 

establish mentsin Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence. 

To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :—Education 





Department, 6 Holles | Stre ‘. Cavendish Souare, London, W. Rd 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 

e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, Cotlege of Preeeptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.) —Address : 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: 


Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
ment): lLa.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 p.m, te 5 pom. ; Saturday untiS pm. 
A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 


SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION: (at body of Oxford and Cambridge 


Gracdiuntes) vives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Exammations 
at diome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the 


Manager,li.. 


J, BEL VOR, M.A,, 22Craven Street, Northumberlaud Avenue, W.C, 

















—————_____ 
YO INVALIDS.— A LIST of MEDICAr, MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PA'TIENTS in London, the Count; 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars, —MEDICAL, ta" 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd.,22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Te elegra ke,, 
Address, “ ‘l'riform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), phia 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


GECOND EXHIBITION OF PEWTER 
CLIFFORD’S INN HALL, F 
MAY 6th to JU NE 5th. 
Ata 1s., or by son Ticket, 53, 
J. MASSE, Director. 


T°, SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS jom 
the CORRESPONDENC E CLUB, 10s. 6d o > 

SPEAKERS’ L INK, 2s. 6a. a of 350 Mausion How oa Ray ENGLISH. 

KK: ARLY RISERS who take a prac tical interest in public 


affairs and who value opinions other than their own, are 
invi 
COMMUNIC ATE \ with “&. Y. X.,” care of Street's, 30 Cornhill, E.c, =. 














t Tor —— 
] RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Educatio 
Employment Home Teaching, Xc., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and N 
—Rev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. —— 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTR UCTION 0 OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W, 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE. — Apply to ti 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. : GE. — Apply to the Director, 


TATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, ‘Surrey. 


Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinetiog 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIKS arg 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicitel. Bauukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, 8S. W.—Address The SECRETARY, at the » Orphi Luage, 


\ T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Lt Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
aud Electricity. 
[)#v¥ers sHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH— 
A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 
Holidays or when requiring Rest and Change during Term Time, Sea and 
moorland. Walks, picnics, games, music; aud in the Summer, tennis and 
bathing. F ast thr mv rh teoins Prosnec tus from PROPRIETOR 








————_—_____ 
JWLLHELI, “THE NEW RESORT. — Beautiful sandy 
beach, crescent-sh spel, 5 miles Jong. Yachting, Motoring, Cycling, 
Mountaineering (good centre for Snowdon and other peaks), Golf, Coaching, 
River and Sea Fisbing, Shooting, Boating and Bathing (safe and practicable in 
all conditions of tide). Iuland Harbour 90 acres in extent. Pure water and 
perfect sanitation. Combin itiou of sea and mountain air —heather and brine, 
First-class hotels, boarding and apartment houses.—Tllustrated Booklet 
containing all particulars from BOROUGH ACCOU NT ANT, Pwilbeli, 


‘ to NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE — “apa LONDON, W. 

Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a w For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 0 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 

“TK PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experenced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Stre et EB ist. Liverpool, 


my Y PEWRITING WANT ED, 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


fhe PEW RITING.—Authors’ Manuscripts, Letters, Notices, 
&e., typed at 10d. per, thousand words. Manifold copies at 5d, per 
thonsand words.—Mr. A. G. CROLL. 14 Tivoli Crescent, Brighton. 


es RA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
4 Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth iy 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J, 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
und Counties Bank. ) 


RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—We s strongly “advise 

everyone to send to us any Artificial Teeth they may have for disposal. 

We make most liberal offers, and are the largest firm of Dental Merchants in 

the World.—R. D. and J. B. FR ASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Estab lished 1833. Reference—C rpital and Counties Bank, Ipswich, 


ADGES AND HAT RIBBONS. 
For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, &c., 
in large or small quantities. 
Samples and Sketches free of charge from the Manufacturers, 


J. and J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry. 
YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Fanded Property or other Securities and Annuities PU RCHASED ot 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capite ul (Paid up ) £: 500,000. 


Cee KROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
kroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who de »stroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recomme ended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. (post-free). 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, She flield. 








SHIPPING ‘AND ‘PLEASURE TOURS. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 

{| 4. 14s.—MARSEILLES, TUNIS, SICILY, N 
5 ie © April 29th—May 18th. 
Apply , Sex cre tary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

‘OEE Ri dedelbedy PACIFIC LINE. 


NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM ee ERPOOL. 
FASTEST | LUXURIOUS TRAVEL at MODERATE FARES to CANADA 
TO and the EAST. Weekly Service. Only Four Days’ Open Sea. 
Apply: Canadian Pacitic Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 
CANADA. S.W., 67 King William Street, E.C.; or Local Agents. 


NAPLES. 








ae GH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 
4INA, 274 days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
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“THE GRAND CLIMACTERIC. 


‘The grand climacteric period was fixed at 63 by the 
classical authors in the Man. They were not far wrong, 
except that there is no ong year of Life to which it can 
be strictly confined....... here are present in many post- 
climacteric people vague feelings of organic bodily 
discomfort which are difficult to analyse and impossible 
to name. They do not amount to pain nor to un- 
happiness, but there is a something which interferes 
with the full enjoyment of life and which means that 
the processes of nutrition and the working of the great 
internal organs connected with digestion are not done 
as well as before and no longer give conscious satis- 
faction. This feeling is often connected with a newly- 
developed constipation of the bowels and with a 
diminished keenness of the appetite for food.’—Zv%e 
Hygiene of Mind —T. S. CLouston, 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


will be found at this critical period of life a valuable 
remedy, gently coaxing, as it were, by natural means, 
the enfeebled functions back to normal health and 
activity. 

‘ Accuse not Nature, She has done 

her part, do thou thine.’—Miiton. 


‘As Health is such a blessing, and the very source of all 
pleasure, it may be worth the pains to discover the region 
where it grows, the springs that feed it, the customs and 
methods by which it is best cultivated and preserved.’—S1kK 
W. TEMPLE. 


CAUTION. 


Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S * FRUI1 
SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest form of Jlattery— 
IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
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THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


BY 
SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
In Four Books. 

Book I.—General-Analysis of Experience 

Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book IIlL—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. Svo, buckram (the vols. not to be had = 
price 3ts, 


parately), 


ALSO BY THE SAME.’ 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical 


Svo, 16s. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. 1878, 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. - 
Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey. aun] De Quincey as Polit Keon st 
The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the 
of Christian Union—Euglish Verse 
Verse Translations Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, fre 
and Latin Classic Poets. 
Crown S8vo, 6s. 


oss ty. 


] Symbol 
m Greek 
1581. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
‘NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY. 


’ 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 











Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 
INVESTED FUNDS £67 000 000 A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
eaitedabate ° bd 4 — Cut ( 1t 8 U a tobacee of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. delight to smoking. 
A D A M Ss +] Ss “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel neo hesitation in recommending its SOLD IN Two STRENG THS: 
use to all housewives.’’—The Queen. 
FURNITURE MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-b. ‘Tin; Bd. per oz 
™ } wT . 1 7 ’ 
a4 Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per 3-b. Tin,; 41d. per oz 
eather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
andall Varnished & Enamelled goods. P oO i I Ss H 7 John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. to applicants mentioning this paper. 
A pure Solution. SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
DI N N E F O Ww D , ~ For Acidity of the Stomach, ADVERTISE MENTS. 
For Heartburn and Headache, on omg ena — sete ee os a 
For Gout and Indigestion, Hult Page (¢ OLIN) s20ese sees : 
Quarter-lage (Hall-Column) .. ss vu 
MAGNESIA. Safest and most Effective Aperient a eee Page) 4 4 0 
. ja NATVOW Column... .cee cease 3 ) 
for Regular Use. Y arear Maaven Column ‘..cece a: é&2 
_ — ee Column (Two-thirds width of 
Se FOG cccccesccccses coccoe 9 3 V 
mK” B T COMPANIES, 
Gutsthe FMR coscccoseveecsve £16 16 
OOTS READING-CASES FOR THE | —fusite.Dase wvvsvervvvvessflt Bo 
are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. . Five lines (45 man ane under in broad nul half- 
Residents abroad can order from the local 66 ’ Width), oF; and Js. a line for every a x ue 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “K” Boot SPECTATOR CONLAINING On an average Liret 
Agency, any high-class Store wiil obtain from Narrow column, one-third wiith of page, 53, #0 inch, 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, Broad colunim, half-width of page, 12s, a 


“K” SHOES. 





“MAYZOWN E” 


PERFECT HAIR GROWER. 
Leading physicians have acknowledged this to be 
the best preparation for the hair and scalp. It 
Promotes rapid growth, restores life and tone to 
the hair, and preveuts it turning grey. No. 2 
pecial for white hair. Sold at Army and Navy 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


ACTOss LWO barrow cuiumMns, bWO-LLIPUus Widliol page 
lis. an inch 


Broad column following “l’ublications of W eek,’ 
lds. an inch 
Displayed Advertisements accordin > sp 
, net. 


‘erms: 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.” 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Including postage to any Yearly. Halj- * Quar- 
part of the United King- 
dom . oes a & 8G. 
Including postage to any 
of the Euglish Colonies, 


Vl's... UTZ 





~ omy Harrod’s, Woolley (Manchester) «and America, France, Ger- 
er Chemists. ‘‘Mayzone,” Rock Ferry, Oily many, india, China, 
and non-oily, 2s. 6d. and 4s, 3d. 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. , Japan, &, woe 1126,,,0163.. 082 
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JUST READY.—A MOST ATTRACTIVE VOLUME, 


THE CHARM 


ENGLISH 


OF THE 
VILLAGE. 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
SYDNEY R. JONES. 
With Frontispiece in Coloured Photogravure and 120 Pen Drawings, depictin 


from various Counties the many features which combine to make our 


Villages picturesque, quaint, and intcresting. 
LARGE 8vo, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN ART LINEN, price 7s. 6d. net. 
*.* Mlustrated Prospectus Free. 

The TIMES.—“A delightful volume for lovers of rural England. Mr. Ditchfield, a well-known 
topographer und pleasant writer, discourses of all the characteristic features of the village, while Mr. 
Jones adds immensely to the charm of the volume by his copious illustrations, which, both in technique 
aud in conception, take high rank among specimens of the modern art of landscape in pen and ink.” 

The BOOKMAN.—* The tone is enthusiastic, not to say idyllic throughout, and, indeed, there is 
little in this to be won lered at, for the specimens given by the artist are, as a rule, singularly beautiful 


or curious.” 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED, WITH MANY NEW 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROYAL 4to, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN ART LINEN, GILT, price 35s. net. 


THE ART AND CRAFT 
OF GARDEN - MAKING. 


By T. H. MAWSON, Hon. A.R.I1.B.A., Garden Architect. 
Containing 300 pages, Iiiustrated by 120 Photographic Views and Perspective 
Drawings, and over 100 Plans and Details of Gardens designed by the Author. 

The TIMES.—* Those who have gardens to make and who want to know how they can make them 
to advantage, will find much to assist and guide their taste in Mr. Mawson’s book.” 
The SPECTATOR.—“ This fascinating book is full of practical suggestions for those who wish to 


lay out a beautiful garden.” 


COUNTRY LIFE.—‘* A handsome, well-equipped, and very complete book, written by a man who 
understands his art. It is at once learned and practical and well written.” 
The DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ What this book does not tell about the delightful craft of garden- 


making can hardly be worth telling.” 





B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 





ORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
London: 1 Moorgate St. | Aberdeen ; 1 Union Terrace, 
Accumulated Funds, £7,(89,229, 

The SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company was held within their 
house at Aberdeen on Wednesday, May 6th, 1908, when 
the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is a summary of the report referred 
to :— 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£1,268,468, showing an increase of £40,510, in compari- 
son with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £622,876, or 491 per 
cent. of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £444,053, or 35°0 per cent. of the premiums. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES. — During the year 
1,243 Policies were issued for new assurances, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to the sum of £482,356. These 
new assurances yielded annual premiums amounting 
to £15,887, and single premiums amounting to £8,965, 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums 
was £289,327, and from interest £138,148, 

The CLAIMS amounted to £283.807 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited in the Life Accounts to 
10 per cent. and in the Endowment Account to 
5 per cent. of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £76834 was 
received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £4,816,467. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year were £24,159 
in the Employers’ Liability Section, and £11,307 in 
the Genera! Section. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the totat amount to be distr. buted 
amongst the shareholders for the year 1907 be 
£112,500 (being dividend of £3 and bonus of 10s. per 
share), in addition to £7,00, the instalment of 5s, 
per share now due of the shareholder's Life Bonus 
1206-10. 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Frederick Huth Jackson, 
H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. 
Lawrence E, Chalmers, 





Esq. 
Henry James Lubbock, 


sq. Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Charles James Lucas, Esq 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. | Kt. Hon. Viscount Milner, 
Henry Charles Hambro, G.O0.B., G.C.M.G,. 
Esq Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon 
Wm. Egerton Hubbard, West, G.C.B, 
SECRETARY.—H. GArForRD, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. — 
J. Robertson, Home Superintendent. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—H. Foot, Actuary. 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT.— 
W. E. Trenam, Superintendent. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COMPANY.—H. E. Wilson. 
Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1907, may be obtained from any 
of the Company’s Offices or agencies, 








ViEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2%, Poser. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
heht Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 4 
wine usually sold at wuch higher — & 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it wiil be 
found very superior to wine 
usually soid at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure bordeaux wine, 
& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deiivered Carriage 
Paid to any Lailway Station, meluding Cases 
and Botties. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1899, 











Paid-up Capital .........s00e00-seeeseeeee-41,500,000 
Reserve Fun .............00c0r+00+00+-+- 4,200,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.c. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC KEMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertaiued on application, 








PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Offices : 
19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &c, 
Total Assets exceed... .........s0.+0+++.7,000,000 





Claims Paid exceed \..................d44,000,000 





Just Published. 


THE 
COVENANTERS 


A History of the Church in 
Scotland from the Reforma. 
tion to the Revolution . 


By JAMES KING HEWISON, 
M.A., D.D. (Edin.) 





Issued in crown 4to, beautifully printed, 
with many Illustrations in Photogravure, 
Collotype, and Half-tone, bound in best 
buckram, gilt top, 2 vols., 32s. net. 


Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), 
with Illustrations, in Japanese vellum and 
half-bound levant morocco, £3 3s. net. 





“ Dr. Hewison’s monumental work.” 
—Scottish Review, 
“It is impossible to assign too high 


praise.”—Prof. HERKLEss, in Glasgow 
Herald. 
“It evokes a tribute of admiration.” 
—Scotsman. 


“Has shown a rare independence of 
judgment.”—Dr. Rosertson Nicout, in 
British Weekly. 


JOHN SMITH & SON, 
BOOKSELLERS, GLASGOW. 





INNES SMITH & CO, 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


SoLe PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA, 


Fine - eed Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 

paid, 
To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon, 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subd- 
criptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News ComPANy, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. 
BRENTANO, New York 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennaylvania Ave., Wash. 
ington, D.C.; THE SuBscripTtion NewsCom- 


Union Square, 


PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
HAROLD A, WILSON Company, LTD., 35 King 
Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
AND Sons, 
Canada ; A, T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
THE ANGLO- 


Chicago, U.S.A,; GALIGNANI’S 


Manning Chambers, Toronto, 


Street, Montreal, Canada; 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DeEpOr, Cuiro and 
Port Said; and Wm, Dawson anv Sons 








Cape Town 
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mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


wow READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


GEORGE RIDDING, 


Schoolmaster and Bishop. 
third Head-Master of Winchester, 1866-1884; First Bishop 
ie of Southwell, 1884-1904. 
By his Wife, LADY LAURA RIDDING. 
One Volume, Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. net. 
GLOBE.—‘ The biography is a model of what such a work should be.” 


MINES & MINERALS .%% BRITISH EMPIRE 


iption of the Historical, Physical, and Industrial 
e Principal Centres of Mineral Production in the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas. 

By RALPH S. G. STOKES, 
Late Mining Editor, Rand Daily Mail, Johannesburg, S.A, 

Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 15s. net. 








Being a Descr 
Features of th 








MISS LOANE’S NEW BOOK ABOUT THE POOR. 


FROM THEIR POINT OF VIEW. 


M. LOANE, 
Author of “‘ The Next Street but One,” *‘ The Queen’s Poor,” &. 6s, 
Second impression. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Like all Miss Loane’s books, her latest volume is brimming 
over with good stories and racy reflections.” 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S BOOKS. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


Series 1, 2, 3, and 4, By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart. With Photogravure Illustratious, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each 
volume (sold separately). 








Second impression. 


MY ROCK GARDEN. 


By REGINALD FARRER. With numerous Illustrations from Photo- 


graphs, Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 








rapa Second impression. 
THE LIFE OF THE SALMON. 


With reference more especially to the Fish in Scotland. By W. L. 
CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E., Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for Scotland. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
FISHING GAZETTE,—“ The best book ever written on the life history of 
the salmon.” 


4th LARGE IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
The Remarkabic New Novel by the Author of “ The Jungle.” 


THE METROPOLIS. 


By UPTON SINCLAIR. 6s. 


CLAUDIUS CLEAR, in the BRITISH WEEKLY, says :—‘‘ Mr. Sinclair 
describes for us without preaching the social life of the very rich 
in New York. Nothing could be more awful than his delineation. 
It is an America without conscience, without pity, without God.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


[ NOOME-TAX SONNETS, 


By 
F. W. P. sWINBORNE, 





J. A. DODDS, Coggeshall. By post, Is. 14. 


N USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
pi post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
poss, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Gar len, 
ondon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
= These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
ubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 

in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


HAVE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THAT THEY HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


DR. GEORGE ADAM SMITH’S 
GREAT WORK 


JERUSALEM 


THE TOPOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND HISTORY 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO AD. 70 


By GEORGE ADAM SMITH 


D.D., LL.D., Professor of Old Testament Language, Litera- 
ture and Theology, United Free Church College, Glasgow. 


WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, COMPLETE IN 
TWO VOLUMES, PRICE 24s, NET THE TWO VOLUMES, 


Special Prospectus post-free on application, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 
HAVE ALSO PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING WORKS 
IN THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


THE ANALYSED BIBLE. By the Rev. G. 
CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. Vol. I.—General Review 
of Genesis to Esther. Vol. II.—General Review of Job to 
Malachi. Vol. I1].—General Review of the New Testa- 
ment. 3s. 6d. each vol. [Special Prospectus on application, 
EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. By 
the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., D.Lit. Vols, 
J. and II. of the Fourth Series, entitled THz Psatms, 
Vol. I, Chaps. I.-XLIX. THe Psaums, Vol. II., Chaps, 
LI-CXLV. 7s. 6d. each vol. 

[ Complete List of Series post-free on application, 


THE ACTS OF THE HOLY GHOST. By the 
Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, D.D., Dean of Bristol. 6s. 


SOCIALISM, THE CHURCH, AND THE POOR. 
By the Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A, D.D, 1s. net. 


THE PHILOLOGY OF THE GREEK BIBLE. 
Its Present and Future. By the Rev. Prof. ADOLF 
DEISSMANN, D.D. 3s, net. 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS. By the Rev. J. G. 


SIMPSON, M.A., Principal of the Clergy School, Leeds. 6s. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


MY FATHER. An Aberdeenshire Minister. 
1812-1891. By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. With Two 


Photogravures, 2s. 


THE HATE FLAME. By Percy Barron. A 


Romance of Modern Ireland. 6s. 


THIRTEEN NIGHTS. 3y Ontve CHRISTIAN 
MALVERY (Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy), Author of ‘* The 
Soul Market.’ 3s, 6c. net, 


SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: a 
Biography. By T. P. OCONNOR, M.P. Cloth, Is. net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF KOREA. By F. A. 
McKenzi£. A Remarkable Criticism of Japanese Rule. 
Illustrated from Photographs, 6s, 


THROUGH A PEER GLASS; or, Winnie's 
Adventures in Wastemonster- A Humorous Visi 
to the House of Lords)s By ARTHUR WAGHORNE 
With numerous Cartoons by DAVID WILSON, és 

[ Prospe ctus on application, 


MOTOR TOURS IN WALES AND THE 


BORDER COUNTIES. An Ideal Book for Motorists 
By Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL. With 63 Illustrations 
from Photographs, 5s. net. | Prospectus on application, 


HOLLAND. By Epwarp Penrretp. With 
numerous Illustrations in Colour by the Author, 10s. net. 
[ Prospectus on application, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE HISTORY OF TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS, 1856-1880. 
By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 
Vols. Ill. and IV., 1870-1880. 
8vo, 21s. net (inland postage 5d.) 





“ The History of Twenty-five Years,” by the late Sir Spencer Wal- 
pole, was written in continuation of his “ History of England from 
the Conclusion of the Great War in 1815 to 1858.” This continuation 
was planned to embrace the period from 1856 to 1880, and the first 
two volumes (1856-1870) were issued in 1904 (price 248. net). The 
volumes now issued complete the work, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Conclusion of the Great War of 1815 to 1858. 
_§ vols. crown 8vo, 6s. ust os each (inland postage 4d. per vol. ) 


IN KOREA WITH MARQUIS ITO. 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D. 


Part 1. A Narrative of Personal Experience. 
Part Il. A Critica! and Historical Inquiry. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net (inland postage 5d.) 


ROCK-CLIMBING IN SKYE. 


By ASHLEY P. ABRAHAM, 
Author of ‘‘ Rock-Climbing in North Wales.” 


With 30 Collotype Plates, 9 Line Diagrams, and a Map, 
8vo, 21s net (inland postage 5d.) 


A REVIEW OF THE HISTORY 
OF INFANTRY. 


By E. M. LLOYD, Colonel, late Royal Engineers, 
8vo, 6s. net (inland postage 5d.) 

















* LONGMANS POCKET LIBRARY. 


POEMS BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Selected and Arranged by ANDREW LANG. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net (inland postage 3d.) 
Leather, gilt top, | 3s. net (inland postage 3d.) 


WORKS BY THE VERY REV. CANON 
SHEEHAN, D.D., 
Author of “MY NEW CURATE.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


PARERGA: 
- 
Being a Companion Volume to “Under the Cedars and 
_ the Stars.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net (inland postage 5d.) 

“It pleases scarcely less by its desultoriness and its frequent surprises 
than by the lightly carried learning and good taste with which it refreshes 
the interest of the thousand matters touched upon. It will be read with 
unflagging interest by readers of culture.”—Scotsman, 

“Canon Sheehan is here inspired by the round of the seasons to continue 
his delightful reflections on books, men, and Nature. They are divided into 
sections, with a thread of thought running through each, tho ugh the writing 
is not continuous, but connected.”—Morning Post. 


“LOST ANGEL OF A RUINED PARA- 


DISE”’: a Drama of Modern Life. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (inland postage 4d.) 

EARLY ESSAYS AND LECTURES. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net (inland postage 4d.) 

THREE STORIES OF —— LIFE.—Price 6s. each (iniand postage 
) 


- per vol 
LISHEEN. LUKE DELMEGE. 


GLENANAAR. 


LONGMAN NS, GR EEN & . CO, 39 E Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO.. BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Mouthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telegraphic Address; Bookmuenx, Lonpox. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Centrat 1515) ; 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marraiz 3601), W., LONDON. 








BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERs. 
WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 


Illustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS, F. L.S, 


With 75 Plates in Colour, 4to, 30s. net. 


NATURE’S GARDEN. 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN. 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, royal 8vo, 12s, 64. net, 


amen 7 TT; 


THE GARDEN LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net each, 
ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
A Manual for Growing Roses in the Garden and under Glass, 
FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
By G. A. WOOLSON. 
DAFFODILS, NARCISSUS, AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM AS HARDY PLANTS AND FOR CUT FLOWERS, 
By A. M. KIRBY. 
WATER-LILIES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
By HENRY S. CONRAD and HENRI HUS. 


THE DAINTY NATURE SERIES. 
4to, Illustrated, 5s. net each, 
CAMERA AND COUNTRYSIDE. 
By A. R. DUGMORE, 
AMONG THE WATER-FOWL. 
By H. K. JOB. 
NATURE BIOGRAPHIES. 
The Lives of Some Everyday Butterflies, Moths, Grasshoppers, 
and Flies. 
By CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 
HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS, and other Talk 
ABOUT BIRD NEIGHBOURS. 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN. 
THE NATURE STUDY IDEA. 
By L. H. BAILEY. 


THE BROOK BOOK. 
By M. R. MILLER. 


THE ROSE. 
By H. B. ELLWANGER. 12mo, 5s. 


THE COUNTRY DAY BY DAY. 
By E. K. ROBINSON. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 
A COUNTRYSIDE CHRONICLE. 


By S. L. BENSUSAN. Illustrated by Canroy Moore Pars. Demy 8y0, 
7s. 6d. net. 





= - ——___. 








WM. HEINE MANN, 2 Bedford Street, Ww. 


“JUST OUT.—Crown 8vo, ‘Ss. 6d. net. 


THYRSIS AND FAUSTA, a Pastoral: 


With other Plays and Poems. By ROSALIND TRAVERS. 

To the distinction and originality of Miss Travers's poetic gift Professor 
Dowden bore testimony when he reviewed ** The Two Arcadias.” 

**Miss Travers’s first book, ‘The Two Arcadias,’ was introduced with no 
perfunctory praise by Dr. Garnett, and it certainly far exceeled most books 
of verse in its candid sincerity and enthusiasm. Her new book has the same 
charm, both for the work itself and for the character which it invincibly 
suggests. .." The Fire of Life’ is a really admirable concentration of realism 
and idealism in the representation of a scene in a workhouse infirmary. It is 
full of ideas, yet. without sacrificing character; and Jarman, the whilom 
compositor; Benton, the old labourer; Miller, the verbose mechanic, are all 
well suggested, and what is more, they interact upon one another in a 
dramatic manner."—Morning Post. 

** We have turned back, too, to Miss Travers's new volume, but not for the 
contrast offered between the lyrics and the two larver works. of which 
* Thyrsis and Fausta’ is a pastoral drama in prose and verse, and ‘ The Fire 
of Life’ a strange little composition which begivs like Gorky and ends like 
the book of Ezekiel.......She moves securely in many metres, and the metre is 
always the right one for the subject. Students of technique will notice with 
interest her use of accent. The variety of her work. its freedom from both 
convention and extravagance, its mingled sternness and tenderness, the 
sincerity of its inspiration, justify us in anticipating still better and better 
things. Her poetry is built upon law, not caprice, and she neither plays with 
forms nor scatters unassimilated fancies.’’—Times. 

“ An interesting evidence of the perennial vitality of pastoral Caucasus 
and Olympus stood in radiant sunshine, the mists still hung low 
over Arcady. Miss Travers is not the first nor the most illustrious 
of those who have sought to dispel them, but she is one of the 
bravest and most enterprising, and one whose work heips us best to see b 
the perils of the way and its frequent rewards and opportunities. Poetic 
vision has been nourished on impassioned apprehension of fact and hope on 
pity. But few contemporary poets exhibit these apparent opposites in 580 
intimate and vital a fusion as Miss Travers, and she tackles the artistic 
problems which this complexity of motive involves with fearless aude ity.” 

—Nation. 
London: _EL KIN 7 M ATHEWS 8, » Vig go Street, W. 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gold lettered, 206 pages, 5s. net. 


HEREDITY, VARIATION, AND GENIUS. 
With Essay on SHAKSPEARE: 


“Testimonied in his own bringingsforth.” 
And Address on MEDICINE: Present and Prospective. 
$y HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 


London: BALE, SONS, and DANIELSSON, Ltd., Oxford House, 
Gre at Titché jeld Street, W. 








] OOK BARGAINS.—Pike’s Life Rev. Chas. Spurgeon, 
6 handsome vols., new, 45s. net, for 5s. 6d.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., £13 13s.; Chatters’ Pottery and Povestet 42s., for 28s. 6d.; Lady 
Dilke’s French Engravers aud Draughtsmen of the 18th Century, 28s., for ]4s.; 
Hart’s Female Pelvic Anatomy, Coloured Plates, 42s., for 18s.; Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, 10 vols. . 56s, —_ for 25s. ; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 136. ; 
Cole's British Trees, 2 vols., for l4s.; Who's Who, 2 2 vols., 1907, Ls., for 
5s.; Williamson's tha Morland large paper, 63s. net, for 36s.; Oscar 
Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 64.; Woman of No Importance, 21s., for 10s. 64. 
100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Ple: ise state wants. ” BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
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A. and C. BLACK’S 
SECOND SPRING LIST. 


EARLY LONDON (Survey of London). 


By Sir Water Besant. Containing 137 Illustrations, 
_demy 4to, cloth, gilt top. Price 30s. net. 


THE SCIENCE & ‘PHILOSOPHY 


OF THE ORGANISM. 
before the University of Aberdeen in the year 1907. 
Hans Driescu. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN JUDAISM. By Dr. 
Second Series. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Sotomon SCHECHTER. 


: he lis f of Pain oni Pesiidis C ure. 
M.B., F.R.C.S. (Edin.), and Grorae E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net 


gy Dr. 


CANCER: 


By Skene KEITH, 
_ ie, M.B., C.M. 








HOME NURSING AND HYGIENE. 


By FLORANCE Hurron-Winpust. Crown 8vo, limp cloth. 
Price ls. net. 


BANKING AND NEGOTIABLE 





INSTRUMENTS. A Manual of Practical Law. By F. 
TintyarpD, M.A. ‘Third Edition. Large crown Svo, cloth. 
Price 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY: Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Schools. 
By Joun K. Inaram, LL.D. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 
cloth. Price 6s. 





THE NATIONALIZATION OF RAIL- 
WAYS. By A. Emit Davirs. Crown 8vo, cloth limp. 
Price 1s. net. 


Vales and Wolds of 

Painted and Des« ribed by 

20 Full-page Illustrations in 

), Square demy Svo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PEAK COUNTRY. Painted by 


. BiscomBe GARDNER. Described by A. R. Horr Mon- 
crieFF. Containing 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 
large crown 8Svo, cloth, gilt t P- Price 6s. net. 


YORKSHIRE: thle 
the East and West Ridings. 
Gorpon Home. Containing 
Colour and a Sketch May 











THE COTSWO LDs. 


“Plated by G. F. 


Nicuouts. Described by Francis Duckwortu Containing 
24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and a Sketch Map, 


large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 6s 


KEW GARDENS. Painted b by 7. ee R 
Martin, R.C.A. Described by A. R. Hors Mo \NCRIEFF 
Containing 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, large crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 6s. net. 


- net. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO OGTanm, LONDON, 


OLD-AGE. PENSIONS. 


The Case Old-Age Pension 
Schemes. A Collection of Short Papers. 
(By Members of a Committee appointed 


Ww. 


against 


in connection with the Charity Organi- 
sation omen did 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 


406 page »th, 2s 
HEAVEN AND HELL: Things Heard and Seen. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

Joun GREENLEAF Wut TIER wri ‘There is ove grand and beautiful idea 
underlying all Swedenborg's reve vat. or spe culatic us Aboat the future life. 
His re inarkab ly suggestive books are “be 2coming fami ar to the reading and 
reflecting portion of the community.” 


London : 


1 Bk 

HE BEST ‘BOOKS A AT CHEAP PRICES.—May List 

of Publishers’ Remainders now ready, post-free on application. Au 
opportunity of purchasing ¢ expensive books in new a in all branches of 


literature at greatly reduced price ae a Catak of Current Literature, 
comp rising the best Sti uu’ d a“ We he , lar Re P ay and Seri 


s, 8 
» SVE 


-'post- foe 


SWEDENB ORG ‘SK CIETY, vomsbury Street. 





The Gifford Lectures delivered | 


Eighth Thousand, 


MODERN EGYPT 


By the EARL OF CROMER. 


With Portrait of Author and Map, 2 vols., 24s. net. 


Sacred and Profane Love, 





and other Poems By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
Crown Svo, 43. 6d. net. 
7808 ISSUE READY NEXT TUESDAY. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the Stat if the World 
for the Year 1908, Edited by J. SCOT! KELTIE, LL.D, 
With Maps, Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

African Nature Notes and 


Reminiscences. By F. C. SELOUS PLS. 


Author of “A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa,” “ Travel ar id 
Adventure in South-East Africa.” With Llustrations by 
KE. CALDWELL. », 10s. net. 
Second impression. 
The Story of the Guides. 
By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own Corps 
of Guides. With IHustrations, Svo, 7s. Gd. 1 


The history incitudes such episodes as the march to Dethi 
in 1857, and the massacre at Kabul, which ticd to the 
Afghan War, and is carried down to the Chitral Expedition, 


The Pocket Kipling. 


Scarlet limp leather, t per vol 


PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. _ Ilustrated. 


Civil War and Rebellion in the 
Roman Empire, A.D. 69-70. 


5s. me 


A Companion to the * Histo: of Tacitu By BERNARD 
W. HENDERSON, MLA. With Maps and Illustration 
Svo, Ss. 6d. net j 
The Apocalypse of St. John. 
I.-III. The Greek Text with Introduction, Comn l 
additional Notes. By the late Rev. F. J. A. He mK 1" bv, 
Svo, 5s. 
FREDERIC HARRISON'S NEW BOOK. 
National and Social Problems. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, Extra Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. nm 
A volume of great ‘and varied interest. These collected paper l v ’ 
European political problems of the highest woment and with ques t 
Labour, Unievism, aud Socialism. 


Highways and Byways 

in Hampshire. by D. Hl. MOUTRAY 
With Illustrations by Anrucr Lb. Connon. Ext: 

Autobiography of 

Montagu Burrows, 


Captain R.N., Chichele Profe oe Modern History, Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford. Edited by his Son, STEPHEN M 
BURROWS. With Portraits », Ss. Gd 


The Diary of John need tee 


With an Introduction and No by AUSTIN DUBSON, 
Hon. LL D. Edin 3s. 6d. ; limp leather, 5s 1 


H.M.I. : 


By E. 


READ 


net ! 


Some Passages in the Life of one of 
. Inspectors of Schools. 
M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, 


formerly H.M.I. North 


West Division. S8vo, 8s. 6d. net 
A highly entertaining book, containing a large number ls l 
by a raconter of exce ept tional ability. 


A SEQUEL TO 
“SOPRANO.” 
vo, 6s. 


The Saldana 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Mr. Crewe’'s Career. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “Coniston,” é 
Illustrated, Extra Crown Svyo, 6s. uesda 


Poems of T. E. Brown. 

HP Daud HG D 3s Gd. ust. [Golden Trea 
The eee ae Loyalty. 
By Professor JOSIAH ROYCE, ( 
Stephen | A. Douglas. 


A Study in American Politic Professor 
JOHNSON. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d , 


Extra Crown 


und -N 





‘rown dSvo, 6 





ALLEN 





*.* Suggested Lis wegen saa he Hicith pleasure. 


( 8 ‘> 
H. J, GLAISHER, saath Bans and Discount ‘Bookseller, 5 57 Wigmore St., W, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


READY ON FRIDAY NEXT. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, 40 pages of Half-tone Illustrations, 
and 4 Sketch Maps, small royal 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE CRADLE 
OF THE DEEP. 


An Account of a Visit to the West Indies. 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Batt., 
G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D., &c., 


Author of “The Other Side of the Lantern,” “Tale of a Field 
Hospital,” &c. 


MEMORIES OF MEN & BOOKS. 


By Rev. Professor ALFRED JOHN CHURCH, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Stories 
from Homer,” &c. With a Portrait, 8s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Our only quarrel with this very agreeable book of remi- 
niscences is that it sometimes withholds informition where we particularly 
want it. But we must stifle our cry for more, which is, by the way, a true 
compliment to the book, and indicate the good things.” 


THE PASSING OF MOROCCO. 


By FREDERICK MOORE, Author of “ The Balkan Trail.” With a Map 
and 12 pages of Illustrations, 5s, net. 
STANDARD,.—“ Cleverly written, and gives some intimate views of recent 
scenes and developments in the Moorish empire.” 


MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
SIR HENRY WYLIE NORMAN. 


By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 
14s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The story of a man of remarkable ability and of 
——— personal charm, told in a simple, dignified, and deeply interesting 
‘ashion.” 














THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Revised and in parts Re-written by FREDERIC G. KENYON, D.Litt. 
With 2 Portraits, 7s, 6d. net. 
DAILY MAIL.—“ May now, thanks to Dr. Kenyon, be accepted by Browning 
enthusiasts as authoritative.” 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 


THIRD EDITION. 
DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ Lady Grove is always entertaining. She discourse’ 
with wit and wisdom, for she has a merry, if sub-acid, humour, and she has 
cultivated the habit of thought.” 


NEW S/IX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE GREY KNIGHT: 


An Autumn Love Story. 
By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—* Altogether charming.......No one, we 
think, will read ‘The Grey Knight’ without feeling the better for it.” 


CROSSRIGGS. 


By MARY and JANE FINDLATER. 








By Lady GROVE. 
5s. net. 





MORNING POST.—“ A novel of rare charm and distinction, which cannot 
fail, like a good tonic, to give life a fresh zest for the reader, and adds at least 
one new friend from among the acquaintances of fiction.” 


THE FLEMINGS. cuances Fievoine | 


LES FIELDING MARSH. 
*.* A penetrating study of an artistic temperament drawn away from the 


[May 12th. 
hard and engrossing service of art by the love of a woman who possesses 
different ideals. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 


DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 


cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each ; 
or half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 
VOLUME Ill. (BROWN-—CHALONER) READY ON MONDAY. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“*One of the cheapest works of the kind 
ever put before the public..... In welcoming this new and mar- 








vellously cheap reissue, which will cost only one-third of its original 
price and occupy only one-third of the shelf space, we may say 
that no public reference library will in future be worthy of the 
name that does not contain the ‘Dictionary’ in one or other of 


its forms.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








THE INTERNATIONAL. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
A REVOLUTIONIST ON REGICIDE. 
By ANGELO VAZ (Oporto), 


THE LAND FORCES OF BRITAIN. 
By ARNOLD WHITE. 


INDIA AND MR. MORLEY’S REFORM PROPOSALS. 
By 8. V. DAVAISWAMI (Madras), 


THE JEWISH POSITION IN ENGLAND. 
By M. D. LANDA, 


THE AWAKENING OF THE MASSES. 
By the EDITOR. 


THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY: ITS POSITION Anp 
PROSPECTS. By PHILIP SNOWDEN, MP, 


THIRTY MONTHS OF A LABOUR PREMIER. 


By J. W. HARRISON. 


THE STATUTES OF WALES. 
Collected, Arranged, and Edited by [VOR BOWEN, Barris. 
ter-at-Law, of the South Wales Circuit. Demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA., 


A Book for All and None. 
By FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


GERMAN EDUCATION, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, Ph.D. 5s. net. 


“BETTER AND HAPPIER.” 
An Answer from the Ladies’ Gallery to the Speeches in 
Opposition to the Woman’s Suffrage Bill, Feb. 28th, 1908, 
By Lady McLAREN. Paper covers, 6d. net ; post-free, 7d. 








Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 











SONGS OF THE UPLANDS. 
By ALICE LAW. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 











Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
TRAINING THE TENDERFOOT. 
THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. Illustrated. 
THE MAKING OF AMERICAN OARSMEN. 
THE RIVER COLNE, Illustrated. 


POLO IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Illustrated. 
YACHTING IN 1908. 

SHOOTING-SCHOOL TUITION. 

FLOWERS FOR THE SHADE. Illustrated. 


Shooting—Polo—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &e. 





LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 


letters marked * Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, de. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘*‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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READY MAY 1974—PRICE SIXPENCE. 


|THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS 


OF SOCIALISM. 
Letters to a Working Man. 


BY 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 








f 








CONTENTS : 
Capital the Working Man’s Server and Helper. 
The Force that Makes the Wheels Go Round. 
“The Richer the State the Poorer the People.” 


It is Impossible for Wealth to Accumulate 
without the Working Classes being 
Benefited. 


Socialism in Practice. 

The National Workshops of 1848. 

The State and the Individual. 

The Family. 

Old-Age Pensions—Cutting-Down Schemes. 
Old-Age Pensions Again. 


State Feeding of Children and the 
Endowment of Motherhood. 


Sweating and a Minimum Wage. 
The Reserves of Labour. 





This Volume is a reprint of a series of Letters which appeared in THE 
SPECTATOR, and which embody the author’s view that Socialism would 
imperil the safety of the State by breaking down the character of the 
citizens, and by drying up the sources of national wealth. The articles 
provide an exposition of the case against Socialism, and it is hoped that in 
their present convenient form they may be brought to the notice of a 
larger circle of readers. 


Mr. Strachey dedicates the book to President Roosevelt, ‘‘ not because 
of personal friendship nor out of private regard, though these would have 
been reasons amply sufficient,’’ but because he regards the President as one 
of the most convinced and most powerful opponents of Socialism living. 








MACMILLAN & CO., 





Ltd., LONDON. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS 


OF CHEMISTRY. (Manuals of Elementary Science.) By Professor 
S. M. Jorcensex, Professor of Chemistry at the University of Copen- 
hagen. Translated from the latest German edition—brought up by MS. 
additions of the writer to the present hour—by M. P. Appieser, B.A, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d. 


TURBINES. (Romance of Science Series.) By Engineer- 
Commander A. E. Tompxins, R.N. Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 
Smull post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


SPINNING TOPS. (Romance of Science Series). By 
Professor J. Perry, M.F., F.R.S. Revised Edition, with an Appendix 
on the Gyrostat and the Mouno-Rail. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By the Rev.©. A. 


Jouns, B.A., F.LS. The latest Edition published in the Author's life- 
time—with fresh Illustrations then introduced. Entirely Rewritten and 
Revised by G. S. Bouteer, F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor of Botany in the City 
of London College. Thirty-first Edition. 926 pages, 500 Illustrations, small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, gilt, l4s. 

The Saturday Remew for June Ist, 1907, says: —‘* We have carefully 
examined Johns’s ‘ Flowers of the Field,’ edited by Professor Boulger—a highly 
capable autbority—and published by the S.P.C.K., and find it an excellent 
edition, and quite up-to-date.” 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. By Professor MARSHALL 


Warp. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES THROUGH 


EIGHTEEN CENTURIES. Compiled from Various Sources by the 
Rev. Francis St. Joun Tuackeray, M.A., F.S.A. Demy 8vo, cloth 


boards, 3s, 6d. 
THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS AND 


THE TWENTY-SECOND ARTICLE. An Answer to the Question: What 
is ‘*the Romish Doctrine concerning the Invocation of Saints,” referred 
to in the 'I'wenty-second Article of Religion? A Lecture delivered to the 
Members of the Diocesan Branch of the Central Society of Sacred Study, 
March l4th, 1908, by Joun Worpsworru, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, ls.; paper cover, Od. 


BABYLONIAN AND ORIENTAL . EX- 
CAVATIONS AND EARLY BIBLE HISTORY. By Professor Kirret, 


of Leipzig. Translated from the Germ»n by the Rev. E. McCiurr, M.A. 
Edited, with a Preface, by Henny Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Small post 8vo, 64, 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE 


LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. By L. W. Kriya, M.A., F.S.A., 
and H. R. Hai, M.A., of the British Museum, Containing 100 Plates and 
Illustrations, small 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 
“This is a luminously written and excellently illustrate] history of the 
earliest days of Egypt, Chaldwa, and Babylon.”’"—Dai'y Telegraph, November 
5th, 1907. 


** As to the qualifications of its authors there can be no doubt at all. Mr. 





King and Mr. Hall have given abundant proof that they possess ripe scholar- | 


ship, and we can therefore confidently accept what they say on their respective 
subjects.” —Atheneum, November 9th, 1907. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTA- 


MENT. With 396 Compositions Illustrating the Work, many printed in 
Colour, 2 vols. imperial 4to, bound in Art Cloth, 42s. 
N.B.—This superb work, of which there is only a limited number, is now 
offered at the abnormally low price of £2 2s.—that is, about one-third of the 
price originally determined upon. 


THE EPISTLE OF DIOGNETUS. (Early 
Church Classics.) By the Rev. L. B, Raproxp, M.A. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cathedral Lectures, 1907.) By the Rev. R. J. 
Know tine, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Durham, Fellow of King’s College, London. Small post, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE 


CRITICISM OF TO-DAY. By the Rev. R. J. Know ive, D.D., Canon of 
Durham and Professor of Divinity in the University of Durham. New 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


THE ‘‘ HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE 


VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor A. H. Sarce, 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Dewy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGY OF THE CUNEI- 


FORM INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by the Rev. Professor A. H. 
Sarce. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and 


Evolution. A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the Time of Charle. 
magne. By Monsiguore Ducursye. Translated by M. L, McCiure from 
the Third Edition of ** Les Origines du Culte Chretien.” Second English 
Edition, Revised, with Considerable Additions by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 10s, 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 





| of characterisation. 





i 


Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Song 
NEW BOOKS. 


ane * 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net, 


Memoir of the Life and Military 
Services of Viscount Lake, 


Baron Lake of Delhi and Laswaree—i744-1908 
By Colonel HUGH PEARSE, D.S.O.. Author of “The 


Memoirs of Colonel Alexander Gardner,” “The Hearseys : Five 
Generations of an Anglo-Indian Family,” &c. ; Editor of “The 
Crimean Diary of Lieut.-General Sir Charles Windham,” 





Lord Lake's half-century of military service took place at a time when th 
slow transmission of news made it difficult for home-keeping Englishmen te 
appreciate the achievements of their countrymen abroad. They were, indeo’ 
for the most part, ignorant of the creation of the Indian Empire, that trium y 
of the constructive genius of our race, and services of which the nation ~ 
but dimly aware could hardly arouse much gratitude. = 

Yet of Lake the Duke of Wellington wrote these words: “ His master} 
operations, his unexampled alacrity and honourable zeal, the judgment skill, 
and promptitude of decision which he has manifested in every crisis ‘ot 
difficulty or danger, combined with his irresistible spirit of enterprise and 
courage, entitle him to the gratitude and admiration of every loyal British 
subject, and of every heart and mind which can feel for the honour, or en 
understand the interests, of the British Empire.” : 

“‘A most useful book, which might well be read by every Englishman in this 
centenary year in pious memory of « very great man.’ } r. 

** An important contribution to the Lterature of military biography.” 


—Scotsman, 
6/~ 


—Spectato 





FICTION. 6) 
THE GREAT AMULET. 


By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Desmond, V.0.” 


“While this main theme is being worked out with a masterly hand, Mrs, 
Diver gives us us background a brilliant series of pictures of the frontier, and 
frontier military life and society. She knows the ground, and the men aod 
women—the natives as well as the Europeans—and not merely from the outside, 
but with a penetrative and illuminating power which, joined with her gift of 
expression, sets her story high among the fiction of the day.” —Scotsman, 











THE FLY ON THE WHEEL 


By Mrs. KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


“Itis as earnest and attractive a piece of work as has come from the pen of 
a novelist during the past few years. It will enhance her reputation. She 
has dealt deftly with a poignant human problem, and found the answer in the 


only artistic way.......A triumph.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE RED NEIGHBOUR. 
By W. J. ECCOTT, 


Author of “His Indolence of Arras,” “ Fortune's Castaway,” ‘The Hearth 
of Hutton.” 

** We are taken by surprise. That, perhaps, is the true test whether a book 
iv which probability is so gallantly sacrificed and character made so light of 
is really successful. And in this case the romantic atmosphere has so com 
pletely enveloped us that we ask no questions, bewildered though we are, till 
the book is shut. It infects us with its delightful, irresponsible spirit, aud 
we are well content.” —Times. 


RICHARD LANGHORNE. 
By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 


“Well written, and holds the reader's interest from the first page to the 
last.’’—Scotsman, 


A PROPHET’S REWARD. 
By E. H. STRAIN. 


“ The story is the strongest its autbor has yet produced.”—Scotsman, 
INDIA’S SAINT AND THE 
VICEROY. 


By S. S. THORBURN. 


“Mr. Thorburn is to be congratulated on the production of a very remarkable 
book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

* We have seldom read so absorbing a story or one written with such powers 
It is one of the most remarkable books we have been 
privileged to read.’”’"—Gla:gow Herald. 








THE TRANCE. 
By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA. 


We have no hesitation in using so large a word 
We wish it the success it 


“This is a wonderful book. 
as ‘wondertul,’ for no ether quite describes it. 
deserves.” — Daily Telegraph. 


POEMS. 
By DULCIBELLA ETHEL GREY. 
With a Prefatory Note by 


H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 


Beautifully bound in half-vellum, 7s. 6d. net, and full vellum, 12s. 6d. net. 





W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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